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THE RELIGION OF EDUCATION 


The editor of THe Quarterty recently asked Mr. Carl F. Schader, who last 
year befriended the Society by a liberal gift and who has always had more than a 
layman’s passive interest in public education, whether he did not have an educational 
message he would like to send to the teachers of California through the pages of 
THE QuarterLy. Below appears the message Mr. Schader has sent us.—Epriror’s 
Nore. 


HE message I would send to every teacher, had I the oppor- 
tunity, would be this: 
America’s greatest asset is not wealth, nor industry, nor 
natural resources, nor man power. It is EDUCATION. 

If we have a national religion, it is Epucation. Every hamlet in our 
free land religiously supports the public schools. 

Our school system is being improved by scientific research into the 
nature of man and the influence of environment upon him. 

Man, we know, is a three phase bemg—physical (material), intellectual 
(mental), spiritual (moral). These attributes of man should be developed 
in scientsfic balance. 

Neglect not the moral for the physical and mental, for without the spirit, 
what availeth the body or the mind? 

What mean we when we speak of “morale,” “esperit de corps,” “spirit 
of Locarno,” etc? Do we not refer to the collective spirit, whether it be a 
nation, community, society, school, or a group of éndividuals? 


+9 6€ 


We are each but a conscious atom of the cosmic spirit. Our thought 
is but the expression of our cosmic urge. The spirit is everything; without 
it, nothing worth while is ever accomplished. 

Then educate, cultivate, stimulate, and enrich the spiritual nature of 
the child with those fine instruments that have been placed in your hands— 
the sciences, arts, and best literature of the race, and do this from the 
kindergarten to graduation day. 


Our national destiny, and perhaps civilization itself, even now reposes 
in the ideals and spiritual leadership of the nation’s teachers. 


Men have given millions for belief. What will they not give to Epvu- 
CATION when they really understand? 


Cart F. SCHADER. 








SUSAN MILLER DORSEY 


On whom was conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws at the Charter Day 
exercises of the University of California, March 23, 1928. In conferring 
the degree, President Campbell characterized Mrs. Dorsey in these words: 


“Susan Miller Dorsey, expert in the field of edu- 
cation; wise and vigorous in administration ; far-seeing 
adjuster of a school system to the needs of a great 
and growing city; upholder of high standards; school 
superintendent of state-wide and nation-wide repute.” 


Mrs. Dorsey is a native of New York, and a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege. Before coming to California she was a teacher of Latin in Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., and in Vassar College. From 1886 to 1913 
she was teacher head of the classical department and vice-principal of the 
Los Angeles High School; 1913-1920, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles; since 1920, City Superintendent, Los Angeles. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TO HIGHER EDUCATION* 


DR. SUSAN MILLER DORSEY 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 





HY T IS not my purpose on this occasion to strike a discordant 

if ¢ note by dwelling on the shortcomings of either the public 

iV, UA schools or the institutions of higher learning. Those short- 

Zh comings are all too frequently set forth by the one or the other 
group from the angle of its respective grievances. 

Complaints by the Colleges. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the college deplores the inadequate preparation of entrants, objects to 
their light and easy ways of life, their lack of serious purpose, their pro- 
pensity to show more concern for athletics than for study, and their im- 
mediate and complete absorption on entering college in making a fraternity 
to the exclusion of the more important consideration of orienting them- 
selves educationally and making a fine start on what is supposed to be the 
reason for college residence, viz., the furthering of the business of becom- 
ing educated. 

Complaints by the Preparatory Schools. It is also matter of common 
knowledge that the proponents of the public school frequently inveigh 
against the domination of the higher institutions which seek to impose 
on the preparatory schools, subjects and methods along with the scholastic 
standards and ideals of the university. The leaders in secondary school 
education criticize what they choose to call the dehumanizing of instruction 
so prevalent in the lecture system and in some of the research work. They 
deplore the exclusion from college of large numbers of promising youth 
because of deviations in their preparation from what are decried as unim- 
portant and meticulous academic requirements as set forth in the college 
prospectus. It is true that in the same breath in which the public school 
people complain of the exclusion from college of large numbers of deserv- 
ing youth, they object to the crowds on the campus and the consequent 
lack of supervision of college youth on the part of instructors. 

What Are the Respective Relations of Public Schools and Colleges to 
the Common Objective of Education? With none of these matters of 
controversy are we concerned today. This, rather, is our inquiry, What 
should be the common objectwe of all education and the respective rela- 
tions of public schools and colleges to that common objective which, if 
discovered, will determine their relations the one to the other? Of the 
many definitions of education (and they are as numerous as the books on 
that subject), there is one that states its own objective: education is the 
experience of acquiring and organizing knowledge for the purpose of 








*An address before the general session of the Department of Superintendence, 
Boston, Mass., March 1, 1928. 
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conserving and increasing human excellence, one’s own and that of others. 
With such an objective before us in seeking an education for ourselves 
and in furthering that of others, it is apparent that some types of knowl- 
edge, experience, and instructional technique will further the end sought 
and others may prove a distinct hindrance. It must, therefore, be the 
constant effort of public schools and of higher education to discover and 
organize that knowledge, to provide those experiences, and master those 
techniques that have definite value in raising the levels of human excellence. 


Public Schools Are Conscious of Their Obligations. May I be par- 
doned the expression of an opinion that in recent years the public schools 
have been quite as keenly conscious of their obligation to function as 
promoters of the general good through education as have the schools of 
higher learning, perhaps even more so, nor do they deserve any special 
credit for their increased concern and activity in the direction of achieving 
something noteworthy by way of general improvement through education, 
for, as a matter of fact, a few years ago, with the enactment of compulsory 
education laws in many states, they found themselves confronted with the 
entire mass of the nation’s children, with no right to pick and choose their 
clientele and with no power to exclude any save the dangerously diseased 
and the idiot; only recently in at least one state has it been made possible 
by law to exclude even the dangerously diseased and idiot. Under such 
conditions, the schools have been forced to find a way of breathing light 
and life into a chaotic mass of childhood, the brilliant and the stupid, the 
clean and the unclean, the strong and the anaemic, the capable and the 
handicapped, the fit and the unfit, or sink under the oppressive weight. 
Realizing that there was no possibility of escaping the uttermost handicap 
and difficulty of perverse, ignorant, neglected, and starved childhood, the 
public schools on the passing of compulsory education laws set to work 
with courage and determination to raise the levels of thought and behavior 
in their respective communities by clearing the path for childhood; no 
matter what the hindrance—poverty, hunger, physical handicaps, mental 
disability, or depraved environment, the schools little by little have become 
brave to make the way plain for youth. It has been a great experiment 
and, I may say, an unparalleled demonstration in the conscious and con- 
trolled evolution of humanity, inspired by an impelling belief in the im- 
provability of human nature. 


Adapting the Schools to Different Levels of Intelligence. It may be 
appropriate just here to make clear through a few references to public 
school efforts and projects just what is involved in the obligation to 
receive all children and direct education so that their lives may be benefited 
and society improved. Perhaps no more impressive example of the 
organization of knowledge to the ends of human improvement can be had 
than the eager adaption of the results of the scientific study of the human 
intelligence and the consequent improvement of instruction, not only for 
the well-favored child, but more especially for the one mentally handi- 
capped. Not for one moment have the public schools permitted themselves 
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to think that any child with a degree of mental inferiority at all educable 
might be shunted into the discards. Their whole-hearted allegiance to the 
proposition that it is the business of education to increase human ex- 
cellence has urged them to overlook no group, the neglect of which might 
lessen the chance of success in this great human enterprise. To this end, 
no time or effort has been spared in the adaption of the materials and 
technique of instruction to the intelligence of the child of low mentality. 
One marvels, for instance, at the patient trials of devices in the interest of 
the non-reader ; one marvels more at the successful results of those efforts, 
1” as evidenced in the acquirement of reading ability. To this same end, also, 
is the care taken to relieve children of the sense of failure by grouping 
them on the basis of their ability to progress, so that those who must 
advance slowly may use the time in acquiring the essentials of a particular 
| grade, thereby securing promotion, while those who are able to progress 
rapidly are given enriched courses, or are permitted to cover the work 
of the grades in less than the allotted time. 


Lifting the Levels of Life. But human excellence is hard to attain 
and the public schools have found it necessary to draw upon all knowledge 
and expert skill in their efforts to lift the levels of life. Because the mal- 
nourished, tubercular, deformed child is a drag in the race for excellence, 
they have availed themselves of the most advanced knowledge and its best 
application to the requirements of health. As a particular imstance of the 
special attention given to matters of health, it has been observed of late 
that there is a marked increase in heart disturbances of every sort, even 
bn in very young children. One of the great Mayo brothers of the Middle 
West, physicians of international renown, in a recent interview to which 
much publicity was given, confirmed this conclusion and stated that, while 
diseases such as typhoid fever and tuberculosis were now largely under 
control, the stimulating influences, and especially the speed of modern life, 
were creating a new health problem in the rapid increase of heart dis- 
turbances. An eminent diagnostician has recently given out a finding to 
the effect that one out of every twelve deaths is due to some circulatory 
difficulty. Those in charge of the health of public school children have 
| for some time been concerned over this new menace to childhood. They 

have not, however, been content to accept the fact and rest there, but, true 

to their urge to improve life, they have set to work to establish a regimen 

for the relief, if not the renewal of this menacing physical handicap through 

proper food, exercise, and through moderation of the living pace of the 
a4 young. 

Thus briefly I have referred to some of the evidences that the public 
schools are courageously undertaking the task of lifting the levels of 
human excellence, and that to accomplish this they have been forced to 
admit their obligation to receive all the children of the nation as their 
education apportionment, not merely “to have and to hold” for a period 
of years, but to transform into better human material, even at the cost of 
many a personal satisfaction on the part of teachers. 
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Public Education a Constructive Program. My illustrations thus far 
have been taken from the remedial phases of public school work and have 
described efforts made to overcome such conditions as would inevitably ' 
depress the scale of man’s accomplishments. The removal of the handi- 
caps to progress, it must be admitted, does not insure an actual forward 
movement; that can come only from the advancing achievements of those 
who are ready to start at the signal. The great work of public education 
is, after all, its constructive program, by which the capable are made 
more fit through daily contacts with high standards of thought and be- 
havior, as revealed in books, in the refinements of literature, music, and « 
art as gained through school activities, and above all through the teacher’s 
attitude toward life and its possibilities. 

Human Evolution vs. Determinateness. It is frequently said that 
“mediocrity is the curse of democracy.” There is an element of truth in 
this statement. The schools of America, however, are unwilling to admit 
this must necessarily be true in every democracy and at all times. It is 
their constant ambition to demonstrate the improvableness of all human 
nature and the entire possibility of lifting the common man to new and 
higher levels of thinking and feeling. They have small patience with the 
determinists’ doctrine that the intellectual fate and, to a large degree, the mt 
educational possibilities of every child are fixed at birth. Have they not 
lived through a quarter century of compulsory education, during which 
they have verified by successful demonstration the entire possibility of en- 
dowing the masses through various intellectual experiences, if not with 

greatly increased native intelligence, at least with acquired intelligence “ 
: that increases vastly the sum total of human achievement? 


Immigration Added New Problems. It should be further stated that 
these successful demonstrations have resulted in face of the initial handicap 
that a technique of social and educational procedure for the improvement 
of so tremendous an influx of the unfit had to be set up almost over night 
and that the development of such technique was further complicated in 
the great centers of population by problems arising from the incoming 
hordes of the foreign-born, whose language handicaps made necessary still 
further modifications of educational procedure. Recall the picture of the 
young teacher confronted with forty little children, not one of whom can 
speak a word of English. Her responsibility is to educate those children 
on schedule time in the intellectual skills needed for life, train them in 
correct mental habits, and inspire them with American ideals. To her 





everlasting credit, be it said that the public school teacher holds fast to her * 

faith that education is for the increasing of human excellence, nor does AN 

she falter in her will to realize that ideal. 
The Super-Excellent Child Has Been Neglected. Just at this point 

in its work, public education must plead guilty to at least one default. It | 


ee 


is in not making the most of the super-excellent child, that child who, if 
) educated to the full measure of his capabilities and consequent responsi- 
bilities, is the finest hope of future progress. The grade routing of the 
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public schools has been more or less of a leveler, permitting little elasticity 
of program to take care of the higher degrees of intelligence and small 
chance for accelerating the progress of the one who should quicken his 
pace. Not the least of the embarrassments of the administrator in his 
efforts to meet the schools’ obligations to the superior child is the lack of 
understanding teachers, those able to select the appropriate materials of 
learning for these eager minds and so guide their social adjustments as to 
keep these children on good terms with their kind and still mentally 
enriched and emotionally stablizied. At any rate, it should be said that 
the schools are at least awake to their possibilities and responsibilities in 
this most important particular. Everywhere there are stirrings that indicate 
a realization of a deficiency to be met and of an obligation to bring about 
such adjustments of school procedure as will make more possible the 
suitable and accelerated education of those of superior intelligence. 


Who Should Go to College? 


Thus far in this discussion the relation of the public school to institu- 
tions of advanced learning has not been indicated, and yet such relation 
is implied. We of the public schools have the enviable opportunity—and 
I say that in sincerity—of helping all children to a fuller realization of 
their possibilities; we have the further obligation of determining in large 
measure who of all this vast throng have shown in the public schools an 
ability and disposition so to acquire and organize knowledge and interpret 
experiences as to conserve and increase human excellence, their own and 
that of others; since these, and these only, are they who should enjoy the 
great and costly privilege of four more years of advanced learning. They 
may be rich, they may be poor; they may be brilliant, they may have only 
ordinary comprehension; they may be socially experienced or otherwise ; 
they may be expressive or reflective in disposition—it does not so much 
matter as to their circumstances, their dispositions, or their mental acumen ; 
it does, however, greatly matter whether they have grasped the significance 
of life and the meaning of education in terms of human excellence, whether 
they have mastered in some small way, such as could be fairly expected 
from those who are still young, the art of discovering and assembling 
knowledge, of discriminating between the essential and non-essential in 
any situation, of holding judgment in poise until the evidence is all in, 
of tightening the leash on emotions until they can be expressed in appro- 
priate and constructive behavior. The privilege of going to college, 
already great and costly, I would make exclusive, but exclusive not in 
terms of birth, social privilege, athletic prowess, intelligence quotients, or 
any single qualification, but in any combination whatever that would 
insure to the world a college graduate who senses that the great business 
of the educated man or woman is the conserving and increasing of human 
excellence. None others can with justice claim the right to what should 
be held a mark of distinction. 

With so many in college without adequate preparation in the way of 
mastery of the technique of the learning process, without any sense what- 
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ever of the privilege accorded and of their obligation to society for the 
great opportunity, without any objective which they could state other 
than that of going to college is the correct thing, that it gives one social 
prestige and makes desirable business contacts more assured for the future, 
is not cause for congratulation on the part of the public schools which 
prepare and recommend these youth. Nor do I think that such a standard 
as that indicated above would necessarily lessen the numbers seeking 
admission; it would, however, immeasurably increase the mental and 
ethical quality of the candidates, always granting that high school prin- 
cipals undertake in serious fashion a program of college guidance early 
enough in the life of the student to capture his attention before it has been 
riveted upon less important matters. By this college guidance, I do not 
mean a mere setting forth of the number of units of this and the other 
subject that must be taken in order to enter the one or the other college; 
that is important—but more important, both for the high school and the 
college, is that guidance which inspires in the students genuine respect for 
knowledge as the instrument by which forever the life of communities 
and states must be improved, if improved at all. 

New Interpretation of College Life Suggested. The motive that should 
be urged for continuing the education of youth beyond that point where 
they have mastered the tools of learning and have gained an understanding 
of their natural and social environment is that they give fair promise of 
belonging to that group whose minds will be quickened and whose natures 
will be ennobled to react intelligently and constructively to the acquiring 
and organizing of knowledge for human betterment. How can we expect 
the young to attain this understanding if our talk of college is always in 
terms of subject units, if during those high school days there are always 
football, track, school paper, and school play assemblies, assemblies for 
all manner of “asides,” but rarely or never a “going-to-college” assembly, 
if we discuss the advantages of a college education in terms of social 
prestige, of enhanced business prospects, of pleasant memories, of “no 
more delightful way in which to spend four years of one’s life,” but exhibit 
little regard and less understanding and appreciation of the priceless value 
of the knowledge to be there acquired? 

College Guidance Is Faulty. However much the college may be found 
wanting in its service to youth, it still remains true that the public schools 
do not themselves prize knowledge and its use for the increase of human 
excellence so highly as could be desired. It still is true that our college 
guidance of youth is most faulty. I grant you that the institutions of 
higher learning are themselves at fault for an overemphasis upon subject 
requirements, which amounts to a constant suggestion to high school 
principals and teachers to forget other weighty matters of college guidance, 
which have been here set forth, and consider their work of direction com- 
plete when, after many a mad scramble, the college entrant makes his last 
subject hurdle and lands on the college campus. 

To sum up the situation as regards the relation of the high school to 
the college in this particular, namely, who shall be entitled to attend the 
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institution of higher learning, there is, as I see it, a need for more serious 
attention on the part of both the high school and the college to their com- 
mon objective, the increase of human excellence. To secure this great 
objective, the high school should develop the right sort of college guidance, 
and the college should relax somewhat its too meticulous subject require- 
ments in the interests of the student who is genuinely intelligent and 
understanding about the value of knowledge and its application to the 
betterment of life. 


Higher Education Is in the Main Right. And what of the place to be 
taken by higher education under this common obligation of the schools 
to raise the levels of human excellence? I approach this part of the dis- 
cussion I hope with modesty, as becomes one who is not in a way to make 
first-hand contacts with the educational attitudes and aspirations of the 
college and the university. From the point of view of the interested 
observer, my conclusion is that, despite the countercurrents that sometimes 
compel a notice quite disproportionate to their real importance, the great 
stream of higher education is pouring on majestically, that, while in its 
progress it may not leave so generous an outpouring of common benefits 
as could be desired, it is at least not devastating society with floods of 
propaganda based on irrational and insufficient premises; rather it seems 
that the stream of higher education is broadening with the broadening of 
human vision and that its depths will yet fathom the uttermost of human 
needs; for the heart, as well as the head, of higher education is in the 
main right. 

Service the Real Basis of Leadership. It is sometimes said that it is 
the business of higher education to train the leaders of the nation and 
that only on those fit to lead should the nation’s money be spent in pro- 
viding education beyond the common schools. We could hardly set 
before the colleges an educational aim that we should hesitate to reveal 
to the students themselves as one worthy to become their own objective. 
Granting that many college graduates are destined to become leaders, 
granting that the nation has a right to expect leadership from those who 
have enjoyed and should have profited by advanced education, one can 
hardly think of a college president admonishing its graduates to advance 
upon the world forthwith and proffer their services as leaders. That is 
not the spirit of the great and good anywhere; rather this, “Whosoever 
will be the chief among you, let him be your servant.” And that is the 
spirit of higher education, also; it commends to its graduates the consid- 
eration of such a legend as this, “To whom much has been given, from 
him shall much be required.” It suggests that those who have enjoyed 
the privileges and advantages of higher opportunities owe to society a debt 
of service commensurate with society’s investment in their young lives. 

As one reviews the achievements of higher education and their bearing 
on the problem of increasing human excellence, it may not be inappropriate 
to suggest that at this time additional emphasis should be brought to bear 
at two points, on the humanizing of knowledge and on the encouragement 
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of the creative spirit, and that such added emphasis is almost sure to result 
in raising immeasurably the levels of human achievement. 


The Obligations of Higher Learning to Save the Common Man from 
Spiritual Quackery. May I point out that largely in one line only, that 
of the physical and material, has the wealth of scientific knowledge gained 
through the past few centuries been organized and adapted to the improve- 
ment of human life. May I further suggest that too much of the vast 
accumulations, the result of scientific research, has not been made available 
for the use of ordinary men. If it is sometimes urged as a reproach that, 
in spite of the efforts of the schools to educate youth to an appreciation 
of choice literature and to establish habits of good reading, as soon as the 
teachers drop out of the situation, these same youth read only trash, may 
it not also be urged that less trash would be read if the interest and 
curiosity of the ordinary mind were met with books in which the knowledge 
gained ‘by the higher reaches of intelligence were couched in more read- 
able, understandable form? May it not be that higher education owes 
society an obligation to court its lofty insolation less assiduously and to 
express its findings, at least outside its own scientific caste, in less abstruse 
and baffling terms, in order that the common, busy men and women 
may also have an entree into the sacred precincts of learning? There is 
surely great need that the knowledge now in the possession of higher 
education, that would be serviceable for the improvement of the social 
attitudes and spiritual natures of men, be made understandable and avail- 
able for such service to a degree, if possible, somewhat commensurate 
with the contributions already made to the betterment of men’s physical 
environment through scientific discovery and invention. Such knowledge 
is needed by the ordinary man as a stabilizer, for there is nothing he yearns 
for quite so much as a sense of stability and security. In his search for 
this, with what ease, for example, does he fall prey to intellectual quacks 
and imposters who, under the name of psychology or mental hygiene, or 
other worthy title, peddle their wares to an inexperienced public, promis- 
ing in a few lessons to make the learner successful in every affair of life. 
We are emerging, let us hope, from the period of the patent medicine 
fraud, but spiritual quackery was never more menacing. The common 
man, for the very stabilizing of his intellectual and spiritual nature, needs 
not the disregard, but the help of higher learning, needs to have the findings 
of that learning interpreted so that he can understand what it is all about 
and what benefit he should reap from the vast output. 

Much Research Ends Only in Research. Pardon a very simple illus- 
tration, taken from one field of human activity, of how the simplifying 
of scientific findings may aid the busy person. A superintendent of schools 
is sometimes obliged to make this sort of appeal to the head of his Psy- 
chology Department when that department has submitted a report all 
bristling with scientific terms that most skillfully conceal the information 
desired, “Now, just what are your findings, anyhow, just what do you 
mean? What I want to know is whether spelling in this grade, or reading 
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in that grade, has improved, or not? Just where in this abstruse report, 
in this medley of technical terms, of graphs and symbols, are the simple 
facts of progress, degree of progress, or deficiency, set forth?” The 
administrator in business, in schools, in any line of work, has not time to 
struggle with translations of the technical language of research, with 
which he is none too familiar, in order to secure a simple answer to a 
simple question, “Where do we stand now and in what direction should 
we next proceed, and how and why should we proceed in that particular 
way rather than another?” Frankly, much, so much, of research does 
not justify itself because it ends in research; and never eventuates in the 
improvement of any attitude of the public mind or of the organized pro- 
cesses of life. 


Research in Need of Interpretation. If some of the instructors and 
assistant professors in our colleges were to find an outlet for their worthy 
ambitions not in a restless effort to get into the ranks of higher research, 
but in the equally useful function of interpretation of the findings of the 
research of others, they would bless the world in two ways: they would 
become better teachers of college youth and help the great intelligent 
public outside of the university to a few crumbs from the table of those 
rich in knowledge. At the present time the public must depend largely 
upon the journalists in the daily papers and current literature for scrappy, 


inexact, and sometimes grossly exaggerated and distorted statements of 
scientific findings. 


The Twofold Function of Higher Education 


It is admitted without a question that higher education must undertake 
a double task, that of instruction and research; instruction (including 
interpretation), in order that students may have a fair comprehension of 
the life of the world into which they have been ushered and their place in 
that world; and research, in order that new knowledge may be made 
available for the improvement and enrichment of human life. 

To maintain a fair balance between these two functions of higher 
education is the serious responsibility of college administrators. To 
sacrifice instruction to research, especially if the so-called research is 
futile for any of the real purposes of society, must result in failure to meet 
the first obligation of the college, namely to educate youth; to make no 
effort through research to push the confines of human knowledge yet a 
little further into the realms of the unknown is to doom civilization to 
stagnation and ultimate retrogression. 

At the present moment, many thoughtful people are confident that 
instruction lags; that certain types of inconsequential research are unwisely 
stimulated. They believe that the function of research itself needs more 
careful definition and that only valid research should be encouraged and 
subsidized. They are furthermore of the opinion that the humanizing 
and interpreting of all knowledge, including the findings of real research, 
should be greatly strengthened in our colleges, so that society at large 
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may constantly experience material and spiritual enrichment from its 
enormous investment in its schools of higher learning. 

Releasing the Creative Spirit of Youth. One other contribution to the 
increase of human excellence it is possible for higher education to make 
in larger measure than is now the case, namely, the encouragement of the 
creative ability of students. Learning in these days. is so wedded to re- 
search that there is great possibility that students may be content to stop 
with the finding of truth and fail to realize the importance of the next 
significant step, that step which recombines the results of research into a 
new invention, a new principle, a new social adjustment, a new earth, 
and a new heaven. It is not too much to claim that the cherishing, 
encouraging, and releasing of the creative spirit in youth is the ultimate 
reason for being af all schools. Is it ever true that higher learning 
becomes so absorbed in the pursuit of its own schemes as to minimize the 
possible contributions of youth, and through disregard, to discourage 
utterly the stirrings of the creative spirit? Is it ever true that the research 
imposed upon the initiate is inconsequential in comparison with issues 
that might result if he were permitted to follow the stirrings and leadings 
of his own thought? May it not be that the very first responsibility of 
higher education is to discover and encourage the creative spirit? 

My attention has recently been called to some anthologies of student 
verse issued, one each year, in a western high school. Most of the verse 
is without merit. One poem, however, “The Prayer of Youth,” because 
of its deep understanding of life and of its almost poignant beauty, deserves 
to live. Perhaps no Milton should ever be permitted to remain “mute 
and inglorious” with schools so abundant. 


We Lag in Social Vision and Spiritual Understanding. It is not, 
however, to creative efforts along literary lines that I chiefly refer, nor 
yet along the lines of mechanical invention, for there is no lag in material 
improvements. The feats of many a Captain Lindbergh will yet make 
our hearts beat high with pride and awe. The lag that needs attention 
arises from weakness and failure in the judgments, emotions, and spiritual 
aspirations of men. We have, ah! yes, we have twentieth century me- 
chanical devices and conveniences in abundance, but we have only nine- 
teenth century social vision and spiritual understanding. We try to legislate 
men into nobler living, but we lack the creative imagination to prevision 
how our laws will really operate and what new difficulties will develop 
through those same laws that in turn must be met. 


Higher Education Must Reinterpret Life and Our Institutions. Life 
itself, in and through its institutions, needs to be reinterpreted and to that 
end, its religious, social, economic, and political institutions must have 
the help of creative minds to rebuild them with proportions to fit the 
broader outlook of men and nations, that outlook that sweeps the world 
and faces the challenge of the oneness of all human life, accepts the fact 
that the fate of every man is in the keeping of every other man the broad 
world over, that no one can finally be well and prosperous and content 
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until all are equally blessed. Recently these words of Tagore, the poet 
of India, came to my notice, “I strongly feel that, under the continued 
threat of impending catastrophe likely to involve the whole human world 
in desolating hostilities, every individual today should realize his respon- 
sibility for training the mind of the present generation to enable it to see 
all its important problems in the perspective universal man. For the most 
outstanding fact of our age is that the drama of our destiny today has the 
whole world for its stage.” 

There must be more creative work in the actual equalizing of oppor- 
tunities in our own democracy, in making political and business life more 
ethical, and, most important of all, in creating a new philosophy that will 
more perfectly satisfy the soul of modern life and make a convincing 
appeal to youth, ever eager to fare forth on some great adventure. 


To higher learning we must look for the humanizing of the great 
accumulations of knowledge, and for the encouragement of the creative 
spirit that can alone vitalize knowledge and make it effective in raising 
the general levels of human intelligence and in securing the constant 
betterment of life. 


ARE BETTER UNIVERSITY-HIGH SCHOOL 
RELATIONS POSSIBLE? 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 


Principal, Sacramento High School 


IS many years since the present scheme for accrediting high 
schools by the State University, and the method set up for 
selecting students for higher institutions of learning, came 
into existence in California. In the days of the last generation, 
when these arrangements arose, our secondary schools were 

comparatively few, mostly small, and almost all exclusively college pre- 
paratory institutions. It was relatively easy then, for the State Univer- 
sity, through visiting and otherwise, to know the high schools and to 
measure their efficiency rather accurately. 


But we are now living under radically different conditions. Instead 
of a few institutions we now have approximately four hundred senior 
high schools and a total enrollment of regular high school students rapidly 
approaching the 200,000 mark. These schools are so diversified in their 
interests, in courses, and in objectives, that their activities rival those of 
the great universities themselves. Forty-four of these high schools have 
enrollments of over 1,000 students each; eighteen have enrollments ex- 
ceeding 2,000 each. There are seven high schools each one of which is 
numerically as large as was the State University itself scarcely a genera- 
tion ago. 
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A new condition is upon us. New conditions call for new methods. 
The present plans for measuring and accrediting high schools, and for 
selecting students for our universities, have outlived their usefulness. We 
have outgrown the scheme just as we have outgrown the horse and buggy. 
Reorganization for improving university-high school relations, similar to 
that which has been instituted in many fields of modern business, is im- 
perative. As in business, so in education, there is a mass of data which 
can be put to instant use if we are but wise enough to gather these and to 
set up proper machinery for their interpretation and application. 


Accrediting System Invalidated by Inherent Weaknesses 


High schools in California are accredited upon the bases of data gath- 
ered in two ways: (1), the observations of a University visitor while on a 
one-day (or less) visit to the school; and (2), the grades made in the 
University, during the first semester of residence, by those recommended 
for admission by the school. 

During the year 1926-7, University of California visitors made 389 
visits to the 429 (public and private) high schools which applied for 
accrediting. Of these 429 schools 219 were placed on the A list and 193 
on the B list. Seventeen were given “notices” that they were weak, and 
fourteen were “warned” that they would be dropped from the lists if they 
did not improve. (See report of University Examiner. ) 

Firmly imbedded in this plan for measuring the efficiency of high 
schools there are at least two weaknesses, so far-reaching that they prac- 
tically invalidate the whole scheme. 

In the first place there is the weakness of subjective rating. The rating 
of a high school by the University visitor is based upon casual observation 
and upon hastily constructed opinions rather than upon carefully gathered 
and interpreted data. It is evident that no man, no matter how skilled he 
may be, can possibly rate a modern high school upon facts gathered during 
a one day’s visit. 

In a school with forty or fifty teachers there are hundreds of classes 
in progress each day, and there are literally dozens of basic activities 
which do not show on the surface. In such a school there will be in 
existence an intricate financial scheme which pointedly influences all ulti- 
mate results. There will be some plan of supervision of primary concern. 
There will be a thousand and one things each one of which has something 
to do with the efficiency or inefficiency of the institution. 

That which is true of the school of fifty teachers is equally true of 
smaller schools and larger. The usual method of visiting classes, and of 
questioning various persons through the school, is one that has long since 
been abandoned by school administrators and supervisors as the sole or 
even the chief method for determining the efficiency of teachers or schools. 
It is so weak as a fact-finding means that the University would not permit 
its use in one of its own laboratories. It should not be permitted, at least 
with its present over-emphasis, in the laboratories where social data are 
gathered. 
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Nor is the situation improved when it is realized that many of the 
University visitors have had no special training in the intricate technique 
of measuring high school results. We would not permit this in many 
fields of activity. We should not permit it in the field of education where 
results are probably more difficult to measure than are the results in any 
other single field of action. 

It must not be understood, of course, that this is a criticism of University 
visitors. It is the system, and not the visitors, which is out of joint with 
modern practices. 

The second great weakness of the present accrediting system is found 
in the assumption that the efficiency of a high school can be determined 
by the quality of work performed by the graduates of the school during 
their first semester of residence at the University. Students are gathered at 
the University by the thousands. Many of them are away from home for 
the first time. All of them are required to make rapid readjustments to 
entirely new environments. Here at the University is apt to be an almost 
entire absence of supervision of instruction under the caption of academic 
freedom. Extremely large classes are certain to exist. The lecture method 
of instruction will prevail. Graduate student readers will be everywhere 
in evidence. One is sure to discover in the marking system some appli- 
cation of the normal curve of distribution, along with the stern assump- 
tion that a certain percentage of students must be failed as a matter of 
policy and in the interest of a high standard. And many other phases of 
activity will be found in this great modern institution. 

Amid all this activity there are almost sure to be outstanding university 
weaknesses which contribute largely to student failures. The university, 
as the high school, is a gigantic and intricate machine, subject to all the 
weaknesses and errors of any other social machine. 

Such being the case, it does not seem wise or proper to longer maintain 
a scheme which automatically operates to lay the whole burden of univer- 
sity freshmen failures at the feet of the high schools. The system should 
be so remodeled that each institution would reap the consequences of its 
own errors. In no other way can there be constant and sound develop- 
ment. In no other way can a proper university-high school relationship 
be brought about. 

The time for setting up machinery for thorough analysis is at hand. 
A new relationship, postulated upon facts actually discovered and properly 
interpreted, should be instituted. To discover the truth and to make use 
of it must ever be supreme motives—certainly in the field of education. 


A Bureau of University-High School Relations Suggested 


We do not, it seems, have far to seek to find a model for the type of re- 
organization which should be set up by the State University (and probably 
by other universities too) for the purpose of establishing a proper univer- 
sity-high school relationship. The modern business world is full of fact- 


finding machinery. That is now the supreme method used in the elimina- 


tion of waste. It makes a laboratory of our institutions—a laboratory 
wherein facts are deliberately sought out and wherein they are given their 
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true values. It is the only means yet discovered whereby mere opinions, 
guesses, and prejudices can be eliminated. The scientific world and its 
activity has taught us the dignity of facts. A Bureau of University-High 
School Relations, sufficiently financed and properly manned for the dis- 
covery and interpretation of educational facts, would be in keeping with 
the best scientific procedure of the hour. 

Such a bureau would have many functions, all of which would have 
some bearing upon the question in hand, university and high school co- 
Operative activity. Much has already been done in this connection by 
high school relations committees, but when compared with the task still 
unfinished the surface has hardly been scratched. 

At present, for instance, there is no central bureau which can direct 
the research activities so badly needed in our high schools and universities. 
There is no spot toward which an administrator may turn with the definite 
assurance of getting direct and sufficient assistance when projecting the 
study of an educational problem. If, for instance, a high school principal 
wishes to know what has been done in America in the field of supervised 
study he must seek through the scattered articles that deal with the subject 
and are published in any one of dozens of magazines and books. He must 
send out a questionnaire (more properly called an opinionnaire) to other 
schools and so gather data which are not data at all. For the want of 
proper machinery he must resort to the use of worn-out machines. 

And then when he has gathered his data and added his bit of experience 
to the rest, his discoveries, if there are any at all, are filed away on the 
shelves of his office. There they repose forever, while the selfsame facts 
are rediscovered in dozens of other schools over the country. That is why, 
in the field of education, someone is forever announcing the discovery of 
a new plan—a plan usually as old as the hills. It is one of the principles 
of research that the investigator, before he enters upon his task, must first 
discover what other explorers have unearthed in the field of his chosen 
activity. Because this principle is so often neglected there is the gather- 
ing of many “goat feathers” in the field of education. Even the utterly 
inadequate and scattered data which are assembled here and there die in 
their places for the want of dissemination. A bureau, deliberately set up 
to correct this evil and to inspire careful and accurate researches in our 
schools, would bring to light many important facts which in a short time 
would revolutionize many of our present practices. 


All Burning Incense to Ancient Gods 


Universities and high schools alike are still burning incense to the 
ancient gods upon the ancient altars of school marks. We know that 
school marks as such, like diplomas and degrees, do not of themselves 
necessarily mean anything. And yet the whole program of promotion, 
from the kindergarten to the university, is based upon marks, most of 
them established subjectively. Here is a great educational problem which 
involves both universities and high schools, for school marks form the 
bridge which unites the two. This problem involves the tremendous 
factors of human characteristics, talents, and internal forces. 
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Professor Ben Wood of Columbia University has suggested that there 
are certain human characteristics necessary for a successful university 
career. Certainly many are necessary for a successful teaching career. 
Probably the same can be said of all other kinds of careers. It seems 
high time that we were making more definite strides in character analysis. 
The adherence to the old immoral scheme of measuring a student by the 
rule of A, B, C, D, and E; or by 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, is a distinct indication 
that modern education is derelict in the matter of human analysis. A 
bureau could direct a state-wide (or nation-wide) study in this connection, 
to the end that we should know much more about human qualities than 
we now know. This would all tend toward the establishment of a sounder 
basis for selecting college students than that which is now in use. This 
should be the combined job of high schools and universities. At present, 
the task of selecting students for the State University rests entirely upon 
the high schools. 


I am not pleading here for less contact with the University but for 
far more. There should be complete understanding, the one of the other. 
The bureau should be as much concerned with the one as with the other. 
Discovery of facts in the field of secondary education, while those in the 
university field remain hidden, will never solve this problem. We must 
have a program of frankness, a willingness to come out into the sunlight, 
and courage to abide by the consequences. 


School Subjects Are Over-Emphasized 


And then, to make mention of another great problem which confronts 
the educational world, there is the over-emphasis upon school subjects. 
Our understanding of the subject as a means to an end is completely 
confused with our understanding of the subject as an end in itself. This 
is a natural confusion. Means and ends, especially in the social world, 
are invariably confused. But this is merely another reason for the pro- 
posed bureau. The atmosphere, respecting school subjects, needs clearing. 
There are those, for instance, who tell us, and even offer us proof, that the 
studying of science in high school is a handicap to the future university 
science student. There are those who have long contended that algebra 
and geometry are a necessary part of the mental equipment of elementary 
teachers. There are opinions on every side of the question of school sub- 
jects. No one is certain of his ground, apparently; no one ever will be 
until ways and means are deliberately set up for the purpose of capitalizing 
on the existing data which can be gathered and made useful. That seems 
a necessary and reasonable thing to do. 


Responsibility of the University to All the People 


And all of this does concern the University. An unfortunate idea 
has sprung up that the University Examiner, and the whole accrediting 
system, should be concerned with potential university students only. Such 
a viewpoint is far too narrow. The real central question, in which the 
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University must be deeply interested, is that of whether or not the high 
school is effectively serving 100 per cent of its students. It is not enough 
that a modern secondary school prepares students for college entrance. It 
is not enough that the University be interested merely in courses leading 
to college entrance. It must be concerned with the proper training of all 
the people. That is the responsibility of the entire University ; not of the 
Department of Education alone. 

But to continue to namie types of prevailing problems which might be 
attacked by a Bureau of University-High School Relations can avail us 
little at this stage of the development. When the bureau is once set up 
there will be enough problems forthcoming to keep its machinery running 
at top speed for years to come. The recognition of that fact alone is 
sufficient to warrant its establishment. 

Importance of the Personnel. The personnel of such a bureau of 
relations as is herein proposed is of outstanding importance. The person 
called to head this organization must know both universities and high 
schools—not merely as a student, but as an experienced performer. He 
must not only have studied at and about these institutions ; he must know 
them through first hand experiences. It is one thing to know all about 
an organization; it is quite a different thing to actually know the organ- 
izations. 

Again, it is one thing to gather figures. It is quite another thing to 
gather data. It is one thing to add two and two and get four. It is quite 
another thing to be wise enough as an interpreter to know that two and 
two do not always make four. 

Figures are dangerous playthings. It is quite as easy to become dog- 
matic in their use as to become dogmatic about the supposed facts of 
religion and politics. It all depends on the man behind the organization. 
This man, in the thoughts of David Starr Jordan, must be wise and 
virtuous, amid this scheme of things where “wisdom is knowing what to 
do next, and virtue is doing it.” 





THE UNIT PLAN FOR MUSIC READING IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


FRANCES WRIGHT 


Associate Professor of Music, University of California at Los Angeles 


MIESCRIPTION. The Unit Plan is a term coined to name a 
scheme of arrangement of music-reading material for the 
}) attainment of fluency in the junior high school. The adoption 
of fluency rather than technical proficiency as an aim was 
the result of repeated efforts and failure to plan and conduct 
reading lessons in junior high school which were an advance on those 
conducted theoretically or practically in the grades. It looked as though 
duplication was not only unavoidable but necessary. The following texts 
were therefore listed as far as possible according to the characteristic 
difficulty of the material therein. Where the books are badly graded, 
it is necessary for the instructor to reclassify all the material so that a 
more even progression may be maintained. The work is arranged in 
progressive units. So much material is covered that the daily difficulty 
and advance in technique is slight. 

Aim of the Plan. Reading presupposes the singing of the correct 
tone in the correct time. Any musician recognizes this is a standard 
without need of further qualification. No quantitative standard is possible 
without first attaining the qualitative one thus defined. It is also as- 
sumed that there is not only no speed but no progress at all without 
accuracy. And the admonition I sometimes hear given to the young 
teacher experimenting with this plan—‘work for accuracy as well as for 
speed”—betrays an ignorance of the aim of this scheme. The aim being 
fluency, we judge our results by the amount of material we cover. 

With this aim, fluency, in mind, the material has been selected and 
arranged in units containing progressively difficult problems. All of 
these books have been used for experiment, some over a period of years. 
Many others might be substituted to carry out the plan. The main idea 
has been to make the progressive steps involve such extensive experience 
that the progression is easy. This has already been accomplished with 
the first three units. Pending a time when the fifth unit can be tried out 
in a five-hour, two-semester music reading course, we are using it for 
song interpretation or rote and note learning. 


MATERIAL OF UNIT PLAN FOR MUSIC READING CLASSES IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 








Unit One 
Books Author Pages Publisher 

Introductory Music.........Music Ed, Series............... | TT ATE Ginn, 

uvenile usic.................Musie Ed, Series..............Complete*.........0...........G 

lementary Music... Music Ed. Series. oS | ; 

9p CORROREER ONS. PRE: Complete................ oakishechudaie ae | Burdette. 
pS |: SER: agg, ET ii esainscescceul C, H. Congdon. 
_ See coecencuscent at OUMebdnibieasceesschin ssa yskeyeeererse oats ute SCOtt Foresman, 
SE rE PHOQUOOUE VC on nsi.cess0.cccseeciies To page _ RRR er Silver Burdette. 


*Omit Rote Songs. 
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Unit Two 
Books Author Pages Publisher 
Elementary Music.............. Music Ed. Series................ ge aie eee Ginn. 
Intermediate Music............ Music Ed, Series................ + jf" | ie Ginn. 
ee Book IV............ Congdon Complete C. H. Congdon. 
Book II See cele EN ne a SIRS Silver Burdette. 
Book II eats REI CBS Complete except three 
: RE Scott Foresman. 
Book III il dicacechinssesacninsscksninensinen Two part songs................. Scott Foresman. 
Unit Three 
Books Author Pages Publisher 
Book V Congdon Complete C. H. Congdon. 
Intermediate Music........... Music Ed. Series................ Ee eae a Ginn, 
Book III Lyric Series... a.“ part—unchanged... .Scott Foresman. 
unior Music....................Music Ed. Series estan .To page : “5—unchanged.. Ginn. 
unior Songs... iheciaithenidiniaideaeiad Dann...... To page WR cl American Book Co. 
k III on. eating  aancietiaicadacesbedaan /.  ¢ ” SORES Silver Burdette. 
Junior Laurel Songs........ Armitage.......................-.-.L Wo and three part 
| (unchanged).................. C. B. Birchard. 
Unit Four 
3 Books ; Author Pag Publisher 
Se Rn ON iis csisinisenmia Three parts with bass)..S. Foresman. 
unior Music...................... Music Ed. Series............... oD | eee Ginn. 
unior Songs... ER PPE SE: " ere American Book Co. 
aurel Music Reader-........ ERE ET Three parts (with bass)..C. C. Burchard. 
Junior Song and Chorus.. Giddings, Newton............. Pages 93-110....................... Ginn. 
Unit Five 
Books Author Pages Publisher 
— TS TR ae ee Music Ed. Series......... «a6 6) fe Ginn, 
ETI Cea EEE SOR ONS & Page 110 on.............. American Book Co. 
Assembly ieee i ..American Book Co. 
Chorus Book (Vol. I and IT)........ Probst... Schirmer. 
Junior Song and Chorus................. Giddings, Newton...... Page te Sey Ginn. 


Analysis of the Material. The material of the first unit is more exten- 
sive and for that reason this unit has been found to be the most satisfactory. 
All types of singable rhythm and tonal designs, and almost all keys are 
encountered. The material lends itself to either synthetic or analytic 
presentation. In the first two pages of one of the books (Juvenile Music), 
selected at random, I found examples of : 
1. Repeated notes on the first, second, and fifth diatonic scale degrees. 
2. Intervals both ascending and descending as follows: 

(a) Seconds on the 3, 4, 5 and 7 degrees; 

(b) Thirds on the 3, 5 and 7 degrees; 

(c) Fourths on the 3 and 5 degrees; 

(d) Fifths on the 2 degree; 

(e) Sixths (none) ; 

(f£) Sevenths (none). 

Chromatic tones—none. 

Repeated figures or motives, 2. 

. Repeated phrases, 1. 

Chord lines, none. 

All of the above tonal images stand out quite plainly on the page and 
are therefore easily susceptible of eye-ear drill. The rhythm problems 
involved were negligible. This variety of tonal design combined with 
simplicity and, in some cases, monotony of rhythm design is the charac- 
teristic of the first unit. Despite that characteristic, a certain number of 
examples of all rhythms in all kinds and types of meter (songs beginning 
on the accented and unaccented beats) are to be found. 


Unit Two introduces two part reading and is arranged to carry out 
the rhythm problems spirally as well as progressively ; that is, the material 
is arranged so that there is a review of the easy rhythm problems and a 
more extensive practice in the more difficult ones. This practice in rhythm 
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is coincident with the increasing difficulty of proceeding from songs con- 
taining tonal mechanics such as thirds, fifths, and sixths, as in “Birds,” 
page 76, Progressive II, where part two follows the same general direc- 
tion as part one, and “Popcorn,” page 102, where the direction of tonal 
line in the parts is reversed, intervals difficult, a modulation occurs and 
the rhythm is not so simple as it looks. The weakness of the individual 
books of the second unit is that there is not enough material of one grade 
of difficulty. That weakness is partially overcome by the unit as a whole 
and by the device of omitting from the daily lesson, but recording for 
future study, all songs which cannot be correctly sung after a third or 
fourth trial. 

Occasionally a book is so poorly graded that we present the material 
arranged as to difficulty by different, instead of numerically progressive 
pages. For example, in the presentation of six eight meter, Lyric II, 
pages would be studied in the following order: 32, 82, 19, 125, 144, 41, 
80, 108, 117, 60, 82, 126, 16, 31, 52, 93, 145, 85, 76, 160, 96, 83, 131. 
Again, some books, especially those in unit four, lend themselves to a 
classification for three kinds of presentation: true music reading, rote-note 
and true rote. All three of these are processes in the field of music reading, 
although the two latter are not to be confused with true music reading. 


Unit Three is progressively arranged for three part unchanged music 
reading. 

Unit Four is characterized by material for two parts unchanged and 
the introduction of the bass as a third part. Formerly, the chief difficulty 
in reading at this stage (eighth grade) has been that we tried to teach 
the material of one book only, whether or not it was too difficult. Having 
several books makes possible more practice in easy material, less black- 
board drill and explanation, and, as some teachers think, a larger reper- 
toire. The latter, however, is not the aim of the unit plan, and it is not 
expected that the plan will ever take precedence over the need for reper- 
toire. This should be taken care of during the song interpretation period. 
Indeed, repertoire is only indirectly affected by the unit plan. 


Unit Five contains the best material for song interpretation. At 
present, except in the case of the first two books, we do not find that it 
lends itself as a whole to music reading. The first two books, however, 
Junior Music (Music Education Series) and Junior Songs (Dann) are 
excellent texts for music reading in the ninth grade. Last spring at the 
LeConte Junior High School Music Clinic (Los Angeles) the ninth grade, 
which was used for demonstration of mixed chorus, learned by note and 
sang acceptably thirty-three songs in junior music that one semester with 
five recitation hours a week. These two books, more than any others, 
have helped materially in bridging the gulf between music reading and 
song interpretation. 

To properly carry out the unit plan in detail, the student’s program 
must provide a five-hour instead of a two-hour recitation. Where that 
provision is made, we believe that the fifth unit will mark the same definite 
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progression as the first, and that all of the books in this unit will be as 
practicable for music reading as are those of the first and second units. 


Method of Using the Unit Plan. The best results are obtained by 
reading each book in the unit until a certain amount of material can be 
covered in a twenty-five minute period. Some of these amounts we have 
been able to standardize in a sense. For instance, after working over a 
period of three years, we have decided that classes may drop each part 
of unit one under certain conditions, and these conditions are that a certain 
number of pages of certain difficulty are read accurately at the first read- 
ing, in a certain time. The present accepted standard for unit one is 
fifteen to eighteen pages in twenty-five minutes—a class, not an individual 
record. For the other units the instructions at present are: “Read the 
material of the unit until you think your classes can make fair progress 
with the next.”” Another instruction is, “Keep reading the material of the 
unit as long as it is technically difficult enough to keep up the interest 
of the children.” Whenever the material is technically so difficult that 
despite a minimum of explanation, or a few moments of drill on the 
particular difficulty, progress is delayed, it becomes necessary to go back 
and cover more new material in an earlier book, and sometimes it is 
necessary to review the whole unit before proceeding. We are working 
now to standardize the amount of work to be covered in each unit before 
proceeding to the next. 


Drill vs. Progress. How can the necessary drill on mechanics be con- 
ducted so as not to interfere with normal progress? To what extent is 
it possible to learn to read by reading, to master the mechanics as they 
appear in the material, and at the same time maintain a certain pace? 
These questions are of course tied up with certain processes involved in 
procedure. The intricacies of method are too much an individual matter 
to be entered into here. Generally speaking, we have found it unnecessary 
to give any preparatory drill for the music reading lesson when conducted 
under the unit plan. But that does not mean that plenty of drill is not 
necessary at the proper time, nor that drill does not for the moment 
retard quantitative progress. On the other hand we have found that 
progress may be retarded by the procedure itself. The following are 
illustrations of a type of procedure which, though it aims at progress, 
really retards it. 

(1) Preliminary drill which is not intrinsically related to the material of the 

day ; 

(2) Preliminary drill which is intrinsically the same material as that of the 


lesson, but which is meaningless and therefore uninteresting to the class 
because pupils do not see its relation to the lesson. 


(3) Material which has two phases of moderate difficulty: that of an un- 
familiar rhythm and also an unfamiliar or difficult tonal problem. Either 
one of these might be conquered separately in two different songs, but when 
they appear in the same song, time is merely wasted later on if both of 
them are not taught by imitation simultaneously, and drilled on immediately. 
In cases like this, it is economy to retard the quantitative progress, but if 
it were possible to have enough variety and enough books of each variety, 
these difficulties would not arise. 
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The Syllables. Shall we read with syllables or without? by numbers? 
with a neutral syllable? or by the immovable “do” system? The unit 
plan does not attempt to indicate a method of music reading, but only a 
method of arranging material for the easiest attainment of fluency. As a 
rule, the ordinary syllable names carried over from the grades are used, 
although in most of the classes the writer has observed in the past three 
years, the neutral syllable as well as the words at sight have been used in 
about the same proportion as the syllable names. In no case have I seen 
the immovable “do” device used. 

Lesson Plans. All kinds of reading lessons may be given under the 
unit plan, but it was devised mainly to measure the speed of progress, after 
accuracy had been assured. Some lessons in pure imitation, not unlike 
beginning music reading lessons in second and third grades, must be given 
to classes which are wholly unfamiliar with beginning notation. Lessons 
in reading notation, with words or syllables or neutral syllable, accom- 
panied by the piano, rote and note lessons, supervised study lessons, etc., 
are all a part of the regular class work, and the pace of all of these is 
interrupted necessarily by drill. In fact, some lessons are devoted almost 
exclusively to drill, although this is rare. Difficult songs in six-eight 
measure are an example of a problem which sometimes must be practically 
mastered before proceeding, but this is rare. The unit plan was devised 
not to eliminate drill, but to reduce the amount necessary for progress. 

Weaknesses of the Plan. The chief weakness of the plan is the diffi- 
culty of securing material. Book lists for junior high school classes are 
made on the theory that they greatly exceed elementary grades in technical 
proficiency. No achievement test results on any large scale are available, 
but departmental music teachers will tell you that their classes seem never 
to have seen a note before, nor to have benefited at all by having been 
exposed to elementary grade music. I do not think this situation is as 
serious as it seems. There is too much expected of the elementary grades 
music teacher. Too much is attempted and outlined by the supervisor 
of music. Children in elementary grades read through many ordinary 
reading books, usually eight or nine in the first grade alone. In music, 
one book is usually read in each grade beginning with the fourth, and 
that book is not nearly so carefully mastered as those of ordinary reading, 
with all the accompanying and related drill of spelling, writing, and phonics. 
And much of the music study in elementary grades is given not to music 
reading at all, but to certain music activities much more important. High 
standards in reading will probably have to be abandoned as an aim in 
elementary music education. And I do think it is a very serious reflection 
on the standards of achievement attained in elementary grades that so 
many children arrive at adolescence without having set up such habit 
formations as are necessary for free and spontaneous song singing. That 
is a real problem for the junior high school departmental teacher, and one 
with which it is much more difficult to deal than that of teaching the 
significance of notes. I believe that if we can secure enough books of 
“notes,” musically significant and progressively more and more difficult, 
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we can interest our classes by the most natural method—that of the content 
itself. 

Wherever the unit plan has been tried out, there has, however, been 
this difficulty of having on hand the full list of books as outlined. It is 
manifestly impossible to attain fluency without having an adequate amount 
of reading material. It is difficult and sometimes impossible to interest 
classes at all in this important phase of music activity without the use of 
plenty of easy material; nor, having initiated classes into the “swing” of 
reading easy material, is it possible to keep them going without the use 
of much progressively difficult material. Another weakness of the plan 
as outlined is that some of the books are so badly graded from page to 
page that the instructor must reclassify the book according to its difficulty. 

What the Unit Plan Does for Music Reading. The aim of the plan is 
the attainment of fluency by reading progressively difficult material in 
quantities instead of by means of technical preparatory drill. This aim 
is achieved with more or less ease wherever the plan has been tried, but 
in no case which has been reported to me has the teacher ever failed to 
stimulate almost immediately an interest in reading for its own sake. 
This was not the purpose of the plan originally, and I only record it here 
as one more evidence of the need for revision of some of our ideas as to 
the attitude of the adolescent toward music. If the idea that he hates to 
read music could be banished to the same pedagogical oblivion to which 
the idea that he hates singing itself has been relegated, we could pehaps 
begin to claim more program rights for music in the curriculum of the 
junior high school. 

Uninteresting and Interesting Material. One of the most surprising 
discoveries we have made is that progress is not retarded to any extent 
by uninteresting material. Let him who may explain this, and it has 
happened enough times to appear to be conclusive: once let a class of 
junior high school students of seventh, eighth, or ninth grade, doing one, 
two, three, or four part reading, get into what may be called the “swing” 
of quantitative reading, and they seem to read wholly for the sake of 
reading and without any regard for aesthetic values or emotional needs. 
I, too, once held the theory that the aim of the junior high school music 
teacher should be to “train the children to love and appreciate music,” 
and I have put myself on record as opposed to all efforts looking toward 
technical results and sight reading. Now I do not know. As I study the 
modern junior high school as compared with the old intermediate, the 
division into X, Y, and Z groups, smaller classes, several specially trained 
teachers instead of one untrained departmental teacher, I am beginning 
to look with increasing distrust on all forms of music activity which do 
not call for active participation, preferably vocal or instrumental, and 
expressed in the medium itself, instead of in words describing the activity. 
And I am coming to think that perhaps it were better to teach junior high 
school children to do and to make music through music reading, part 
singing, and ensemble playing, and to allow love and appreciation to become 
products of properly directed participation in these activities. 
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CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSES IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


EDITH E. PENCE 


Head of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
Galileo High School, San Francisco 


QUR committee on the construction of a foreign language cur- 
riculum in San Francisco has been at work for some time on 
a survey of the entire field of modern language study. Our 
] work has not been limited to the construction of a course of 
study in French but has included four of the modern lan- 
guages—French, Spanish, Italian, and German. We have found that the 
aims, the content of the courses, and the method in teaching these four 
languages are sufficiently similar for the construction of these courses to 
be handled as one large problem. In working out details and in setting 
forth the material to be used, each language has had individual study. 

Fortunately, the senior high school teachers and the junior high school 
teachers have worked together from the beginning, and we feel that this 
has enabled us to work out a curriculum that will prove satisfactory to 
both groups. 






The Problem of Co-ordination 


There would be no serious problem of co-ordination if there were no 
pupils desiring to begin foreign language study in the senior high school 
or if two separate courses could be maintained satisfactorily in the senior 
high school, one for pupils who have begun the language in the junior high 
school, the other for pupils beginning the language in the senior high 
school. The senior high school could then receive whatever material the 
junior school sends up and continue with it, supplying whatever seems to be 
lacking and adding more advanced work. 

The fact that many pupils wish to begin the study of a foreign language 
in the senior high school necessitates organizing a complete course in the 
senior high school, beginning with the most elementary work. Further, 
it is usually found to be impossible or inadvisable to maintain two distinct 
courses, segregating those who have had their elementary work in junior 
high from those who have begun their study of a langugage in the senior 
high school. It is this situation that necessitates the working out of a 
systematic co-ordination between the junior high school and the senior 
high school in each language taught, which will enable the junior high 
school pupil to receive full recognition for the work he has already done 
and will enable him to take his proper place in the senior high school 
course in such a manner as to avoid any gap in the work or any extensive 
repetition. 

Our curriculum study during the last two years makes us feel that this 
can be accomplished, and that the junior high school can have the type 
of course best suited to meet its needs, the senior high school can have a 
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course that meets its requirements, and there can be a satisfactory articu- 
lation between the two courses that will result in a perfect blending of the 
two. 

The Objectives of Foreign Language Study 

The basic supposition in working out this articulation is that the ulti- 
mate purposes in the study of a foreign language are the same, whether 
that study be begun in the junior high school or in the senior high school. 
The more immediate objectives may differ and the method of approach 
must differ, but the bigger, ultimate objectives are the same. 

As is usual in the consideration of a curriculum problem, we must 
give attention to objectives. On this very fundamental point it is essential 
that we shall not take a narrow point of view, trying to put our finger 
upon some one objective and stating that this is the objective in foreign 
language study. There are those who like to say that the objective is to 
learn to read, or that the objective is to learn to speak the language, or that 
the objective is to acquire a cultural background, or perhaps a vocational 
background. Let us get a proper perspective on the whole proposition of 
foreign language study and see its great and extensive possibilities. 

Our committee found that foreign language study contributes directly 
or indirectly to all of the educational objectives now accepted as the 
fundamental objectives in secondary education. 

When we analyzed the larger possibilities which constitute the ultimate 
objectives in our work, we found that, to achieve them, it is essential that 
the schools give their pupils a foundation in reading, speaking, writing, 
and understanding the foreign language, and an acquaintance with the 
foreign countries and the foreign peoples. 

Two Essentials in Co-ordination. For achieving these more immediate 
objectives, we find that there are two essentials, (1) the building up of a 
useful vocabulary, active for speaking and writing, passive for use in read- 
ing and understanding the speech of others, and (2) the developing of a 
fundamental knowledge of important grammar forms and principles. 
Whatever the methods used in developing these—vocabulary and knowl- 
edge of grammar—whether they be presented directly and formally, or 
slowly and with sugar coating, it is certain that without them one can 
neither read, speak, nor write a language successfully. 

Co-ordination in Grammar. This principle, then, is the underlying 
one for working out the proper articulation between the junior high school 
and senior high school courses. Taking this as the starting point, the 
senior high school teachers on our committee, all experienced in the 
teaching of foreign languages to high school pupils, surveyed the entire 
field of grammar points, without reference to any particular text, and 
determined, from the combined experience of all the members, the phases 
of grammar study which should be covered actively or passively in the 
first, second, third, and fourth terms of a senior high school course. The 
junior high school members of the committee then surveyed the field to 
determine how rapidly the junior high school: pupils could advance with 
the same material, taking into consideration their lack of maturity and the 
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fact that they would approach the study of the foreign language from a 
different angle, and would proceed, in the earlier terms at least, by different 
methods. 

Co-ordination in Vocabulary. Through experience, study and consul- 
tation, the members of the committee likewise drew up a minimum active 
vocabulary which would be suitable for the first and second terms of the 
senior high school and for the first four terms of the junior high school. 

Articulation of Junior and Senior High School Courses. With the dis- 
tribution of this vocabulary and grammar material determined upon for 
the senior high school and the junior high school, the articulation prac- 
tically settled itself. We found, and our experience so far has seemed 
to justify our conclusion, that the co-ordination should probably be on 
the following basis: 


Pupils Who Have Completed May Enter in the Senior 
in the Junior High School High School 
7B, 8A and 8B 
or 2nd term 
8A and 8B 
7B through 9A 
or 3rd term 


8A through 9A 


7B through 9B 
or 4th term 
®A through 9B 


We found that the time for language study in 7A is usually devoted to a 
general language course. Where the study of a foreign language is begun 
in 7A, the approach is so elementary that this study does not materially 
affect the plan of co-ordination. 


Different Methods Employed 


The line of differentiation between the junior high school and the 
senior high school courses lies not only in the rapidity with which the 
ground is covered, but also in the difference in method employed. 

In the junior high school the material is presented not only more slowly, 
but also more indirectly and less formally. As is stated in the recently 
completed junior high school course of study: 

In the beginning grammatical forms are learned as vocabulary and the 
knowledge of them is passive. Grammar is developed inductively from the 
reading material. The passive knowledge is then made to function actively by 
affording opportunities for its use in short, original sentences, conversation, 
memorizing, songs, games, etc. The formal side of the study is minimized. 
Similarly the vocabulary is built up largely through reading at first. 

The passive vocabulary thus acquired gradually becomes active through 
various projects mostly of the naturalistic-method type, the making of 
scrap books with the pictures of familiar objects labeled in the foreign 
language, games in which the words being learned are used repeatedly, 
simple conversation exercises, exercises in which particular attention is 
given to a comparison with similar words in English and to foreign words 
used in English speech, songs, dramatizations, and other similar exercises. 
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In the senior high school the same material is presented, but from a 
different angle. It is developed not only more rapidly, but also by more 
formal methods. Naturalistic-method devices are used to a certain extent 
and the inductive method prevails in presenting and developing grammar 
forms and principles, and yet vocabulary and grammar study are taken 
up more directly as such and are handled more formally. An active mas- 
tery of grammar forms and of vocabulary, and active use of these is de- 
manded almost at once as they are taken up. While numerous devices 
are used in this process, the procedure is less gradual and more direct 
than in the junior high school treatment of the material. In both courses 
the mastery is eventually gained through repeated use of the material, and 
with the idea that it is being acquired, not as an end in itself but for the 
use that will be made of it. 


No Repetition in Reading Material. When a satisfactory agreement 
has been reached as to the distribution of this fundamental grammar and 
vocabulary material in the junior high school and in the senior high 
school, it is not a difficult matter to adjust the other phases of the modern 
language study. In selecting the reading material it can easily be dis- 
tributed in such manner that the material used in the junior high school 
will be placed in the senior high school, if used there, in such courses as 
to avoid repetition of the same material by the pupils who pass from the 
one school to the other. There is such a variety of satisfactory, simple 
material for reading that there is no need for duplication in this field. In 
the study of the foreign countries and foreign peoples there is a variety 
of sources of material which will enable the senior high school to build 
upon the foundation of the junior high school with only desirable repeti- 
tion. The differentiation in the method of handling these phases of the 
study is similar to that which prevails in the development of vocabulary 
and knowledge of grammar—more of naturalistic-method devices and 
projects in the junior high school and more formal study in the senior 
high school. 


The Ninth Year Problem. There is another junior high school group 
whose problem is somewhat different. I refer to the junior high school 
pupils who begin their foreign language study in the ninth year. It is 
desirable that these should have a class of their own in the junior high 
school in which they will cover the same work that is done in the first two 
terms of the senior high school, thus enabling them to enter the third 
term of the senior high school course. 


Co-ordination of Courses Are Necessary. If the passing of pupils 
from junior high school to senior high school is left to chance, the pupils 
are apt to be the victims of great confusion, omissions here, much repeti- 
tion there, and with most unsatisfactory results. Our experience has 
shown, however, that if the question of co-ordination is studied system- 
atically and is worked out on a definite basis, there can be an ideal junior 
high course and a satisfactory senior high school course with a harmony 
between the two that will lead to the best results for the pupils. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 


L. S. GERLOUGH 
Lowell High School, San Francisco 


A developed. For university graduates the alumni societies are 
active in keeping track of those who have received diplomas. 
But for secondary education little has been done in this direc- 
tion except in a few sections of the country. For several 
years a study has been made of the graduates of Eastern, Western, and 
Forest Park high schools of Baltimore.’ In Boston a public high school 
reports that a follow-up has been maintained since 1920 and that the loss 
has been less than 2 per cent—this due to girls marrying and moving 
away. In Minneapolis the graduating classes since January, 1925, have 
been studied.* The Central High School of Philadelphia has kept a record 
of its graduates for 1924 and 1925.* 





The Oakland Experiment 


In California no school system seems to have undertaken so complete 
an experiment with this movement as has Oakland in its seven public high 
schools. Mr. Lewis B. Avery made suggestions over a year ago which 
were adopted by the Superintendent’s Council and quickly put into effect. 
The returns are now available for the June, 1927, classes. Of the 325 
graduates of the Technical High School 136 are working, 164 are con- 
tinuing their education, and 25 are unemployed. Of the 272 pupils who 
received diplomas from Fremont 143 are working, 92 are continuing their 
education, 33 are at home, and 4 are not reported. 

There are several uses to which high schools can put follow-up material. 
Some of them would, no doubt, find it useful in developing junior college 
curricula. Others would wish it to serve as a counseling guide, or as a 
definite check on the educational program. In Oakland the plan has been 
elaborated chiefly to be used in the counseling system. The committee 
which worked out the original scheme for the organization set forth the 
following procedure :° 

1. That in each high school a member of the staff be assigned the duty of 
directing the follow-up work. This individual should be a person familiar 
with record keeping and acquainted with the community and the student 


body, such as a vice-principal, counselor, or representative of the placement 
committee. 





1 Leona C. Buchwald, “The Follow-up of a Vocational and Education Program,” in 
the Baltimore Bulletin of Education (March, 1927), 141-143. 

2 Laura F. Wentworth, Boston High School of Practical Arts. 

8 Vocational Guidance Bulletin, Minneapolis Public Schools (June, 1927), 7. 

4“What Has Become of the 1924 and 1925 Graduates of Central High School?” 
The Barnwell Bulletin (Dec., 1926), 17-25. 

5L. B. Avery, L. B. Travers, R. E. Rutledge, “Plan for Follow-up of Pupils Leaving 
High School.” 
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. A standard form or forms should be prepared for the permanent office 


record. 

Adequate filing equipment, office space, and clerical help should be provided. 

Serving with the person directing the follow-up work should be a com- 

mittee composed of a member of the placement committee, a teacher for 

each type of co-operative trade work, and the counselors. 

The organization of the follow-up work should be as follows: 

a. The teacher for each type of co-operative trade classes shall be respon- 
sible for collecting the data for keeping the records of pupils who have 
enrolled in his or her type of work, for a period of five years or until 
such pupils have transferred to other Oakland public schools or to another 
department in the same school. 

b. The member of the placement committee shall be responsible for the 
collection of data concerning pupils not included in section a, who leave 
school before graduation without being transferred to part-time of other 
Oakland public schools. Ordinarily this group would be pupils over 
eighteen years of age, who leave school before graduation. 

c. The director of the follow-up work shall be responsible for the records 
of all graduates for a period of at least five years after graduation and 
for as much longer as is feasible. Each counselor should assist the 
director in securing the data for his or her classes. 

The director of follow-up work should be assigned not more than five 
40-minute periods weekly for the direction of this work. 

The principal should assist the director in organizing a strong alumni 
organization with permanent officers for each class. The assistance of the 
alumni groups should be secured in obtaining data concerning both grad- 
uates and non-graduates. Non-graduates should be considered members 
of the alumni groups formed from the classes to which they belonged at 
the time of leaving school. 

The director of follow-up work will see that questionnaires calling for 
change of address, present occupation, and such other information as may 
be necessary, are mailed to each former student at least annually, unless 
such data has been obtained from the former student within three months 
of the time of sending out the questionnaires, 

In case no reply is received to the letter of inquiry within a reasonable 
time, a follow-up letter should be sent out and the name of the person 
sought for should be given to his or her alumni group for special effort in 
finding the present location. 

The qeustionnaire and follow-up letter should be standard Oakland 
public school forms, recommended by the high school principals’ conference. 
The follow-up record, when available, shall accompany each pupil trans- 
ferred to another Oakland public school. 

The follow-up work shall be an integral part of the counseling program 

of the Oakland public schools. 

The director of the Bureau of Curriculum Development, Research and 

Guidance, shall make an annual report on follow-up based upon a report 

from each high school, and shall make such other reports and studies in 

this field as seem to be desired. 


Classification Guide 


It will be observed from the above original plan that the administrative 
work is placed largely under the Bureau of Research and Guidance and 
the Conference of Directors. Up until January 1 of this year there had 
been four meetings of the directors* For purposes of classification 


6 Minutes for June 7, September 29, October 13, and December 8. 
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Counts’ guide for tabulation has been amended to include educational 


institutions and some other minor changes, so that it is used about as 
follows: 


The University of California. 

Stanford University. 

Other colleges and universities. 

Junior colleges. 

Normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 

Business schools. 

Training schools for nurses, 

Special training schools, such as Arts and Crafts, Pharmacy, and con- 

servatories of music. 

Trade schools. 

Proprietors—bankers, druggists, hotel owners, landlords, laundry owners, 

lumbermen, manufacturers, merchants, mine owners, publishers, shop- 

keepers. 

11. Professional service — architects, artists, clergymen, dentists, engineers, 
lawyers, pharmacists, surgeons, teachers. 

12. Managerial service—contractors, foremen, managers, officials and inspec- 
tors, (private and public) superintendents. 

13. Commercial service—agents (real estate and insurance), buyers, clerks in 
stores, commercial travelers, salesmen, filling station men, ticket sellers. 

14. Clerical service — accountants, bookkeepers, canvassers, cashiers, clerks 
(except in stores), collectors. 

15. Agricultural service—dairymen, farmers, gardeners, ranchmen. 

16. Artisan proprietors—all artisans who own the shops in which they work— 
bakers, barbers, blacksmiths, cleaners and dyers, cobblers, machinists, 
milliners, plumbers, printers, tailors, tinners. 

17. Building and related trades—carpenters, electricians, lathers, masons, plas- 
terers, plumbers. 

18. Machine and related trades—blacksmiths, draftsmen, engineers (stationery), 
founders, machinists, moulders, pattern-markers, tool-makers, automobile 
repairers. 

19. Printing trades—bookbinders, compositors, electrotypers, engravers, lino- 
typers, pressmen, typesetters. 

20. Miscellaneous trades in manufacturing and mechanical industries—bakers, 
brewers, cobblers, cigar-makers, cutlers, dyers, glass-blowers, milliners, 
platers, tailors, tanners, weavers, machine-operators. 

21. Transportation and communication service—baggagemen, brakemen, chauf- 
feurs, conductors, engineers (locomotive and marine), longshoremen, 

, | motormen, sailors, switchmen, telephone service, telegraphers. 

22. Public service—detectives, firemen (fire department), guards, policemen, 
sailors, soldiers, watchmen, postoffice clerks. 

23. Personal service—barbers, cooks, janitors, launderers, porters, sextons, 
waiters. 

24. Miners, lumber workers, and fishermen. 

25. Common labor—including all apprentices and helpers. 

26. Amusement service—musicians, radio-announcers, actors, baseball players, 
professional athletes. 

27. Unclassed. 


Each Oakland high school works out its own scheme except for a few 
general directions. It would seem, from talking with the directors, that 
the best results are obtained by making certain reliable alumni responsible 
for the whereabouts of their classmates. Letters do not always produce 
results. Miss Wilder of the Technical High School says that she has 
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frequently written to certain graduates but has received no reply until she 
sent a copy of the school paper. 


Cost of Operation. The cost of operating this Oakland system can be 
variously estimated. In each high school a half-time pupil-clerk is paid 
at the rate of $16 a month, or $160 a year. For postage it was agreed that 
a flexible amount should be spent, but the sum was to be about $25 per 
year per school. The filing equipment has been adequate but it will have 
to be increased this year. 


All of this work is in the experimental stage, and so far few conclu- 
sions have been drawn for students who have proceeded to higher educa- 
tion. For pupils who have gone into industry more estimates have been 
made. In Philadelphia, for instance, the monthly wage of the graduates 
of the Central High School have been checked as follows: 


CLASS OF CLASS OF CLASS OF CLASS OF 
June, 1925 Fes., 1925 June, 1924 Fes., 1924 
Boys Employ- Boys Employ- Boys Employ- Boys Employ- 
ed6Months edil2Months edi18 Months ed24 Months 


Median monthly wage... $72 $80 $88 $96 
Average monthly wage... 72 M4 89 97 


One hundred sixty graduates employed full time reported 259 positions 
held, an average of 14.9 months." 


Conclusions from Baltimore's Experience. In Baltimore, from a study 
of the 1926 classes, the following statements have been published :* 


1. Certain qualities other than scholarship ability are apparently essential that 
the student may give satisfaction on her job. 

2. The type of person making the rating and the care with which he is likely 
to make it must be given careful consideration. 

3. If employers inquired into the school record, aptitudes, psychological tests, 
home conditions, character rating, and appearance of the student they would 
be better informed concerning the type of person that they are employing. 
This might deter indiscriminate statements concerning high school graduates. 

4. Senior high school graduates are not trained in sufficient numbers to fill 

the demand for general office work and filing. Students probably do not 

realize the importance of accurate filing. 

More office appliance operators are needed. 

Some senior high school graduates take dictation too mechanically. 

On the whole, our commercial graduates are filling positions with satis- 

faction to the employer. 


NO 





1 Barnwell Bulletin, June, 1927. 
® Baltimore Bulletin of Education, March, 1927. 

















THE PROJECT AS A CURRICULUM 
TECHNIQUE 


LESTER ALONZO WILLIAMS 


Professor of Education, University of California 


Te|-tERE is a certain amount of rather unconscious naivete in 
ae : . ; : 
Ray/A some of the discussions about project curriculums and the 
Yai building of courses by projects. In much of the work there is, 
@ or there appears to be, the tacit assumption that because the 
children are led and directed in the choice of projects and are 
further permitted to work out their projects under teacher guidance, the 
children, therefore, make their own curricula and so determine the 
material of instruction. One who reads much about projects as concerned 
with curriculum construction gathers the impression on the one hand 
that it is unnecessary to have in mind any very particular body of knowl- 
edge to be taught to the pupils but that allowing children to select their 
own projects will insure that they learn all that is necessary and desirable. 
Yet it is interesting to note, on the other hand, that descriptions of the 
way in which a “project curriculum” is initiated nearly always, if not 
always, lay great stress upon the list of project topics as being prepared 
by the teacher; further, they likewise stress the fact that as the projects 


are selected and as details are worked out the teacher is always there to 
guide, and check, and stimulate pupil choices and plans. 


The project is not a curriculum-making technique. Now suppose the 
teacher has no conception of what skills it is desirable the pupils shall 
acquire, or what facts they shall learn, and so on; and suppose there is no 
guidance, stimulation, and the like; can the school properly function under 
such a situation? It is our American conception that the public school 
is the social institution responsible for providing in a formal way those 
race experiences which children do not acquire informally. It must check, 
and select, and provide, desirable experiences as educative material. So 
unplanned, uncorrelated, undirected projects are not in keeping with our 
American public school theory and policy. It is very necessary, therefore, 
that there shall be, in the background at least, of the teacher’s conscious- 
ness, a very definite, and a very exact, and a very complete knowledge of 
what are the desirable race experiences which the children shall learn. 
What shall be learned in a project, at least a minimum, must be in the 
mind of the teacher when a list of projects is prepared and as the pupil 
choices are made. This is merely saying that under such a conception the 
project is a teaching device—or, if one prefers, a teaching technique—but 
it is not and cannot be a curriculum-making technique. The very prepara- 
tion of the list of projects from which the pupils make selections presup- 
poses that the teacher must have had in mind a certain body of teaching 
material which it is hoped may be presented through the medium of 
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projects—and these latter are listed in the light of this contest. Making 
a curriculum based upon such projects is, therefore, not a substitute for 
analysis in selecting instructional material, but is merely a mode of assem- 
bling and presenting the material when once selected. It must be so, for 
otherwise the teacher has no sufficient criteria by which, or material with 
which, to plan, organize, and carry through the projects. This conclusion 
is also inevitable where the pupils jointly or singly select projects for 
themselves regardless of any prepared list. The teacher must evaluate 
their choices in terms of the desired teaching material which they contain. 
A project curriculum must be considered as the body of teaching material 
to be found in organized projects which are the media for its presentation, 
in other words, for efficiency in teaching it. Teaching material may be 
arranged into projects, or analyzed out of projects, but it certainly is not 
determined by them, only in so far as any one project offers a channel for 
presenting certain selected teaching material. 


The Project Is a Teaching Device. Again, one does not draw up a 
miscellaneous list of projects and work them out with no plan or with no 
evaluation of their contents in terms of educative value, that is, in terms 
of teaching material. When a project has been determined upon, whether 
or not a list of projects is drawn up as a first step, it is immediately sub- 
jected to scrutiny and examination to see what is its subject-matter content. 
The one who makes the scrutiny then evaluates the project in terms of what 
it includes and what it omits,—the curriculum is already in the evaluator’s 
mind. The instant the evaluation takes place and the details of the plan 
are drawn up use is made of a body of teaching material which the 
maker of the list of projects believes essential and valuable. All the time 
that body of material is in the teacher’s consciousness as a criterion of the 
projects. Like all other teaching devices, or techniques, projects limit the 
body of teaching material in that some of it can be taught by one project 
and some of it cannot be by this same project; but as a technique to be 
used for determining what shall constitute an entire curriculum the project 
is a failure. 

Can a Course of Study be Built on the Project? This point of view was 
very forcibly brought home to a young teacher in Southern California 
recently when she found that she had to work out a given course as a 
project. Before she could determine the details of her project, its topics 
and sub-topics, its organization, she found it necessary to ask herself what 
kinds of material she would have to make use of in working it out; that is, 
before the project itself could be worked out she had to make a selection 
of ideas, concepts, facts, and processes, which would constitute the project 
which was, in this case, somewhat of a sugar-coating for a rather dis- 
agreeable pill of formal subject-matter. The supervisor who proposed the 
project clearly instructed that it should carry a body of instructional 
material, which latter was named in somewhat general terms. The author- 
ity in charge, that is, had in mind the body of material to be taught and 
suggested the project as a desirable medium through which to teach it. 
The particular project was suggested in the light of a body of material 
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which it was desired to have taught; this latter, be it noted, was selected 
first, the medium of presentation being determined in accordance with 
the selected material. In other words, it was necessary for the teacher to 
select out of the mass of human knowledge, and give emphasis to, that 
body of material which could be taught by using a given project as the 
medium of presentation. 

Form vs. Substance. The question might be raised at this point as to 
whether this would be a project. Without debating the matter it will be 
recognized by many teachers that this is exactly what constitutes project 
procedure in great numbers of cases, and certainly much of the published 
material concerning project curricula has in mind such an interpretation 
of the term. The high school program of studies is the body of material 
and activities which is used by the school to be so presented to the pupils 
as to offer opportunities by which pupils may be stimulated to participate 
in those activities which racial experience has shown are conducive to 
race progress. That is to say, that projects are forms into which the 
desirable activities are cast; they are methods of organizing racial experi- 
ences so as to secure student participation in them; they are receptacles, 
channels, carriers, containers, of race activities; they are not the body of 
such activities. It is possible to cast instructional material into project 
form in order to secure efficient learning, but the project remains the form 
and does not become the material, and it is the latter which constitutes 
the program of studies, or curriculum, or course. 

If a project, on the other hand, is to proceed with absolutely no direc- 
tion by anyone other than the pupil engaged in it, then it is not a program, 
or a curriculum, or a course. All these terms connote plan, restrictions, 
systematic and ordered procedure, and pupil projects without direction 
are in their very nature trial and error procedure lacking reasoned order 
and plan; the plan grows with the project. 


The Teacher’s Problem in Using the Project Method 


The task set for this young teacher was to work out as a teaching 
device, a project by which a small group of highly endowed children from 
grades seven and eight should be led to compose rather extended books 
on individually selected topics. Only very general directions were given 
by the supervisor with certain rather vague references to State text books 
and the like. It was expected that this would constitute a one-term course 
in English composition and that the project could be completed in about 
eighteen weeks. 

The academic purpose, or objective, was evidently-that of teaching 
certain elements of English composition, judging from the general remarks 
of the supervisor. The broader educational objectives were (1) to dis- 
cover and develop the literary originality, initiative, and resourcefulness 
to be found in these children of superior intellectual endowment, and 
(2) to establish standards by which these children might evaluate and 
select their own reading. Such a statement of objectives appeared to be 
too indefinite to give this beginning teacher a reasonably adequate concep- 
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tion of what the end-products of her term of teaching were expected to be. 
Consequently she proceeded to ask herself what specific changes she hoped 
to make in these children because she taught them how to compose a 
book. This resulted in an unorganized list of specific outcomes toward 
which she would direct her work, and was the first constructive step in the 
analysis of her task. This list of specific outcomes contained such varied 
items as: to develop a knowledge of how to use reference books, to develop 
an ability to visualize images clearly, to develop a command of tense forms, 
to improve their command of fundamentals in spelling and in punctuation, 
to secure spread and continuity in prolonged thinking, and so forth. A 
careful examination of these specific outcomes reveals the point that the 
academic and educational objectives were both uppermost in this teacher’s 
consciousness as she set forth her specific outcomes. These statements 
of objectives even though expressed in very specific terms appealed to 
this teacher as only so much verbiage in so far as any connection with the 
immediate project was concerned. Before these could mean anything very 
concrete, it was necessary that the proposed project should itself be 
analyzed and arranged in some orderly fashion. 


At first thought composition of a book is a task which lends itself to 
the job-analysis technique. Trial of the technique, however, proved it to 
be unsatisfactory since the task is so much more than a mechanized and 
formulated process, possessing many subjective as well as objective ele- 
ments. After various attempts to use other advocated modern techniques 
for course-construction, and after all were found unsatisfactory, it was 
decided to attempt an analysis merely in terms of the questions which 
pupils might be supposed to ask about how a book is composed. This 
resulted in a list of ten questions which might serve as topics for the 
course. To these topics it seemed necessary to add one dealing with 
preliminary organization of the class for discussing the project. These 
topic-questions were then arranged in what would seem to be a good 
instructional order using difficulty, importance, and pupils’ status as 
determining criteria. The method of procedure here as in the determina- 
tion of specific outcomes was purely personal judgment. 

As a check on these topics each one was individually considered to see 
if there were occasions in the lives of the pupils—with emphasis on the 
present rather than on the future——when the activities represented by 
the topic-questions would function. A list of these life activities was then 
drawn up and the items matched opposite each topic-question. 

The topic-questions were then further checked by consulting the list 
of specific outcomes, or objectives, and selecting from the list those objec- 
tives which would be expected to result from the presentation of the 
topic-questions to the class. These specific objectives were then listed in 
an order corresponding to the order of the topic-questions with which they 
would function. This gave as a final result three parallel columns: one 
with the list of topic-questions arranged in tentative instructional order; a 
second list presenting the corresponding life activities, or occasions, when 
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the topic-questions might be expected to function; and a third list which 
matched up the desired or expected specific objectives with the list of 
topic-questions, 

With all this analysis, nevertheless, the teacher still felt a lack of 
definiteness as to what would be, or should be, the body of instructional 
material. Following, therefore, the suggestions found in the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, she turned to the three lists just men- 
tioned and attempted to select for each topic-question, and its accompany- 
ing set of life activities and specific outcomes, those (1) pieces of factual 
knowledge, (2) skills, or habits, and (3) attitudes, or states of mind, which 
would or should accompany the topic-questions and their presentation in 
the class. Three more columns of knowledges, skills, and attitudes could 
then be paralleled with the previous lists of topic-questions, life activities, 
and specific outcomes. 

It should be noted here that the terms used to designate the attitudes 
do not refer to any generalized state of mind but have specific relation 
to English compositions; for example, “self-reliance” refers to dependence 
upon one’s own self for ideas in writing as well as upon reference material ; 
in like manner “respect for laws” means respect for good form in English 
expression and in presentation of written work; and so on for the other 
attitudes. If these have any transfer value all well and good, but they 
were selected and listed because of their direct bearing upon the work 
at hand. 

These three lists seemed to the teacher to give her, (1) those facts 
which the pupils must know, (2) those acts in which they must become 
skillful, and (3) those states of mind which they must ‘~relop, if the 
desired specific outcomes were to be attained; that is, here was the body 
of instructional material which she must use in order to reach the general 
goal which had been set up for the class, namely, discovery and develop- 
ment of literary originality, initiative and resourcefulness, and establish- 
ment of standards by which reading material might be evaluated and 
selected. This material, moreover, was classified according to its direct 
relation to life activities and to the specific outcomes, and hence many of 
the difficulties encountered in teaching it due to its remote relation to 
life activities were at once removed. 

It only remained, therefore, to attempt a tentative division of the topics 
into appropriate time units. Again the criteria of difficulty, importance, 
and pupil status, were called into use and by the method of personal 
judgment the tabulated lists were tentatively arranged by weekly units. 


The Syllabus Developed for This Problem 


The final arrangement which would serve as a syllabus of the work 
for this class appeared as in the accompanying tabulation. The headings 
of the columns are all self-explanatory ; in respect to the column heading 
“attitudes” it is to be noted again that the attitudes named are to be 
thought of not as generalized but as related to books, literature, authors, 
libraries, etc. ‘ 
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LEGAL STATUS OF SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
FOR CHILDREN WITH RACIAL NEEDS 


F. W. HART and L. H. PETERSON 


Department of Education, University of California 


AY Boards of Education in California establish separate 
schools for children of different races? If so, for what races 
may such schools be established? If such schools are estab- 

#\\ lished can the school authorities enforce attendance? If 

there is no legal basis for establishment of separate schools 

for all races, is there an administrative solution of the problem? These 
questions have been raised in several of the school districts of the State. 

An analysis of the provisions of the school code relating to the subject as 

interpreted by the courts of the State should therefore be of value to the 

school authorities. 


The race question is a problem of long standing throughout the United 
States. Moreover, the history of race prejudice in any state is sure to be 
reflected in the political code of that State. Accordingly, when we study 
the various provisions of the Political Code of California, from the days 
of statehood to the present time, we find revealed there a series of definite 
attempts by the legislature to handle the race question. A brief review 
of this legislation is pertinent to an analysis of the problem. 

The Civil Rights Bill, passed April 9, 1866, declares all . . . emanci- 
pated persons born in the United States to be citizens of the United States.* 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
adopted in 1868, reads as follows: 


Articte XIV, Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
states wherein they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.? 

The School Law of California, passed April 4, 1870, contains the 
following provisions :* 


Section 53. Every school, unless otherwise provided by special law, shall be 
open for the admission of all white children between five and twenty-one years of 
age residing in that school district, and the Board of Trustees or Board of Educa- 
tion shall have power to admit adults and children not residing in the district, when- 
ever good reasons exist for such exceptions. 

Section 56. The education of children of African descent, and Indian children, 
shall be provided for in separate schools. Upon the written application of at least 
ten such children to any Board of Trustees, or Board of Education, a separate school 
shall be established for the education of such children; and the education of a less 








114 U. S. Statutes at large, 27. 
215 U. S..Statutes at large, 709. 
8 Cal. Political Code, 1869-70, p. 838. 
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number may be provided for by the Trustees, in separate schools, or in any other 
manner. 

Section 57. The same laws, rules and regulations, which apply to schools for 
white children shall apply to schools for colored. 

The Board of Education of the City and County of San Francisco 
while the provisions quoted above were a part of the code of the State, 
adopted the following regulation: 

Separate Schools. Children of African or Indian descent shall not be admitted 
into schools for white children; but separate schools shall be provided for them in 
accordance with the California School Law.* 

While this regulation was in force, Mary Frances Ward, of African 
descent, was denied admission to a school maintained for white children. 
The controversy was carried to the Supreme Court of the State in 1874. 
(See Ward vs. Flood 48 Cal. 36.) In its decision the court declared the 
state law to be constitutional, therefore the regulation of the San Francisco 
Board of Education, which was in accordance with the State School Law, 
was also enforceable. The court reasoned substantially as follows :° 

Privilege of Attending Public Schools. The privilege accorded to a 
child, of attending the public schools, is not a privilege appertaining to a 
citizen of the United States as such, nor can any person demand admission 
into such schools on the status of citizenship. 

Right to Attend Public Schools. The opportunity of instruction in 
the public schools given by the statute to the youth of the state is in 
obedience to the special command of the State Constitution and the privi- 
lege thereby granted is a legal right—as much so as vested right in property. 

Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. The clause in the 
Fourteenth Amendment which forbids a state to “deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws” did not create any 
new legal rights, but operated upon legal rights as it found them estab- 
lished, and declared that such as they were in each state, they should be 
enjoyed by all persons alike. 


Separate Schools for Colored Children. The law providing for the 
education of children of African descent in separate schools, to be pro- 
vided at public expense, the same as other public schools, is not in conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States, nor in conflict with the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution. 

Therefore when such law exists, colored children may be excluded from 
schools established for white children, provided schools for colored children 
are established, affording the same facilities for education; but if such 
schools for colored children are not established, they cannot be excluded 
from the schools kept for white pupils. 

The next important case on the racial question, as it related to schools, 
that came before the Supreme Court, was Tape, Respondent, vs. Hurley, 
Appellant (66 California 473) 1885. The facts in the case are substan- 
tially as follows: 





4 Rules and Regulations of Board of Education, San Francisco, Sec. 117. 
5 Ward vs. Flood, 48 Cal. 36. 
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The respondent was a Chinese child born in San Francisco. She ap- 
plied for admission to one of the public schools of the city. Miss Hurley, 
acting in obedience to a resolution of the Board of Education, refused to 
admit the Chinese girl as a pupil into the school. The language of the 
Code at this time was as follows: 


Every school, unless otherwise provided by law, must be open for the admission 
of all children between six and twenty-one years of age, residing in the district; and 
the board of trustees, or city board of education, have power to admit adults and 
children not residing in the district, whenever good reasons exist therefor. Trustees 
shall have the power to exclude children of filthy or vicious habits, or children suf- 
fering from contagious or infectious diseases. (Political Code, Section 1667.) 

This section had been passed as late as 1880, six years after the decision 
in Ward vs. Flood (48 California 36), and was, at the time in question, 
the latest legislative expression on the subject. Prior to 1880 the first 
clause of the section read: “Every school, unless otherwise provided by 
special statute, must be open for the admission of all white children between 
five and twenty-one years of age, residing in the district.” 

It is clear that the amended clause is broad enough to include all chil- 
dren. The court said, “we are not aware of any law which forbids the 
entrance of children of any race or nationality . . . ” into a public school.® 
The court therefore held that the Chinese child was entitled to admission 
to the public schools of San Francisco. The import of this decision in 
Tape vs. Hurley (66 California 473) was therefore to the effect that 
boards of education were not authorized to make regulations governing 
school attendance on the basis of race distinctions. The Political Code 
made no provision for such regulations. 

Subsequent to the Act of April 7, 1880, which repealed sections 1669, 
1670, and 1671 of the Political Code, a rule of the San Francisco Board 
of Education assigned Negro children to a separate school maintained 
exclusively for Negro children. In accordance with this rule a Negro child 
was denied admittance to a school for white children. The controversy 
was carried into the courts. The court reasoned substantially as follows: 
It has not been and is not now within the power of boards of education or 
school trustees to establish public schools exclusively for children of 
African descent, or to exclude them from the public schools established 
for white children.” 

The decisions in the two cases (Tape vs. Hurley, 66 California 473; 
Wysinger vs. Crookshank, 82 California 588) in connection with the influx 
of Orientals into California resulted in the addition of a new section to 
the Code (Section 1662). The Political Code of the State on the race 
question at the present time, therefore, is as follows: 

The governing body of the school district shall have power to exclude children 
of filthy or vicious habits, or children suffering from contagious or infectious dis- 


eases, and also to establish separate schools for Indian children and for children of 
Chinese, Japanese or Mongolian parentage. When such separate schools are estab- 





6 Tape vs. Hurley, 66 Cal. 473. 
? Wysinger vs. Crookshank, 82 Cal. 588. 1890. 
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lished, Indian children or children of Chinese, Japanese, or Mongolian parentage 
must not be admitted into any other school. 

It is further provided, that in school districts in California where the United 
States government has established an Indian school, or in an area not to exceed 
three miles from the said Indian school, the Indian children of the district, or 
districts, eligible for attendance upon such Indian school, may not be admitted to 
the district school.® 


It will be noted that the word “African” is not included in the statute 
above. The only conclusion that is tenable at the present time, therefore, is 
that boards of education cannot enforce regulations in the absence of statu- 
tory provisions governing school attendance in separate schools for such 
children. 

In 1890 the Board of Education of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco established a separate school for Chinese children. A child born in 
San Francisco of Chinese parents lived one-half block from a public school 
but was assigned to the separate school maintained for Chinese children, 
which was thirty-two blocks away from his home. 

It was alleged that the statute on separate schools was in conflict with 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, in 
that it deprives the complainant of the equal protection of the laws of 
California relative to his right to admission as a pupil into the public 
schools of the State. The question of constitutionality was settled by a 
Federal Court decision. The judge held that 


The validity of the statute referred to (1662) does not depend upon the motive 
which may in fact have actuated the members of the legislature in voting for its 
enactment. Upon such an inquiry the courts have no right to enter. If the law 
does not conflict with some constitutional limitation of the powers of the state 
legislature, it cannot be declared invalid. Concerning the authority of the state 
over matters pertaining to public schools within its limits, and the validity of legisla- 
tion of the character of that under consideration, it is well settled that the state 
has the right to provide separate schools for the children of different races, and 
such action is not forbidden by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
provided the schools so established made no discrimination in the educational facili- 
ties which they afford. (The case came before the Court on demurrer.) When 
the schools are conducted under the same general rules, and the course of study is 
the same in one school as in the other, it cannot be said that pupils in either are 
deprived of the equal protection of the law in the matter of receiving an education.’ 
The case of Roberts vs. City of Boston, 5 Cush. 198, may also be cited in support 
of the conclusion that the matters alleged in the bill do not show that complainant 
has been deprived of the equal protection of the laws of the State of California 
relating to education. 


8 California School Law, Sec. 1662. 
® Wong Him vs. Callahan et al., 119 Fed. Rept. 381. 


10 Ward vs. Flood, 48 Cal. 36, 17 Am. Rept. 405; Lehew vs. Brummell (Mo.) 15 
S. W. 765, 11 L. R. A. 828, 23 Am. St. Rept. 895; State vs. McCann, 21 Ohio St. 198; 
People vs. Gallagher, 93 N. Y. 438, 45 Am. Rept. 232; People vs. School Board of 
Borough of Queens, 161 N. Y. 598, 56 N. E. 81, 48 L. R. A. 113; U. S. vs. Buntin 
(C. C.), 10 Federal 736; Bertonnear vs. Board, 3 Woods 177, Fed. Cas. No. 1, 361. 
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One phase of the problem remains to be analyzed, the question of the 
Indian. We have not been able to find a court decision on this point, and 
are therefore forced to analyze the present statutory provisions quoted 
above. It will be noted that the second paragraph of the third provision of 
Section 1662 (School Law of California, 1921, p. 160) recognizes the 
right of the United States government to establish Indian schools. 

The Federal Constitution does not specifically mention education. The 
Tenth Amendment leaves the matter entirely to the states. This Amend- 
ment reads: 


Articte X. The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people. 


It has become a settled principle that education is primarily a state 
function. Supreme Court decisions have been rendered in nearly every 
state in the Union on this question. Representative decisions on this point 
are: Gunnison vs. The Board of Education of the City of New York, 176 
N. Y. 13; Clark vs. Haworth, 23 N.E.W. 946; Speight vs. The People, 87 
Ill. 595; Kennedy vs. Miller, 97 Cal. 429. 


The word “Indian” as used in the California statute must therefore 
refer to an individual not primarily under the jurisdiction of the State. 
The legislature must have had in mind the American Indian, who maintains 
his tribal relationship, and as a result is a ward of the Federal Government. 

The word “Indian” used in the first paragraph of Division Three of 
Section 1662, must refer to the same type of person that is contemplated 
in the second paragraph of the same division. There is no evidence that 
the legislature had in mind another type of individual. 

An important question in this connection is whether or not a Mexican 
is an Indian, within the meaning of the provisions of the California Polit- 
ical Code now under consideration. It is difficult to classify the Mexican 
as to race. Some Mexicans are of pure Spanish descent, and therefore 
belong to the white race. Most Mexicans, however, are a mixture of Span- 
ish and Indian lineage. Ethnologists make little or no distinction between 
the Indians who lived south of the Rio Grande and those who lived within 
the present boundaries of the United States. From this point of view the 
Mexican can be classified, generally speaking, as an Indian. 

Prominent jurists who have been consulted are of the opinion that the 
Indian as designated by anthropologists and ethnologists is a very different 
person from the one contemplated in the Political Code of California. 
They point out that it would be very difficult to prove that children born 
in the United States, of Mexican parents, are individuals who fall within 
the classification contemplated in the Code. Obviously, if the Code refers 
to an individual living under, or subject to tribal relationships, the Mexi- 
cans in the school districts of the state cannot be considered as falling under 
the purview of Section 1662 of the Political Code of California. Another 
point to keep in mind is that the Mexican, under the naturalization laws 
of the United States, is eligible to become a citizen. 
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Recapitulation 


The following generalizations are possible from the foregoing review: 

1. United States citizenship does not give the right to attend public 
schools. This right is not a privilege following or flowing from United 
States citizenship. Ward vs. Flood, 48 Cal. 36. 

2. If a state undertakes to provide educational opportunities, all citi- 
zens must be allowed to take advantage of them, that is, privileges cannot 
be denied to certain races and granted to others. 

3. Separate schools may be provided under legislative enactment, so 
long as all races are given equal educational opportunities. 

4. Boards of education cannot by rule establish separate schools for 
children on account of race unless the Political Code expressly grants such 
authority. 

5. Analysis of the present provisions of the Political Code of Califor- 
nia indicates that separate schools can be established for children of Indian, 
of Japanese, and of Chinese parentage. 

6. Boards of education may establish separate schools for Mexican and 
Negro children but cannot enforce attendance therein. It is possible, 
however, for the school board to establish attendance zones within the 
district and require all children to attend the school located within the 
attendance area. Since members of the different races tend to locate in 
groups in cities, this practical solution of the problem is often possible. 

















A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF THE 
FEASIBLE INTERESTS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL FRESHMEN 


JOHN R. NICHOLS 
Pittsburg, California 


HIS study was undertaken in an attempt to determine the 
feasible interests of high school freshmen. By feasible inter- 
ests is meant those interests which could be satisfied in or 
about the high school building. 

Freshmen were chosen for this study because it was 
thought that, as a group, they would represent a wider range of interests 
than the more highly selected upper classmen, and perhaps, as individuals, 
a fresher viewpoint, at least one less specialized. Three high schools were 
visited, Westside Union, Palo Alto Union, and Sequoia Union, all on the 
Peninsula. Blank cards were passed out and the pupils were asked merely 
to put down what they would do if they had a free period a day in which 
to do anything they wanted to do around the school. 

Frank and interesting answers were received, because pupils were not 
required to sign them. One hundred ninety-six replies were received 
and tabulated; 42 per cent chose subjects involving hand work, such as 
science, radio, etc.; 32 per cent chose some form of physical recreation ; 
17 per cent chose some intellectual study; and 9 per cent chose some 
intellectual recreation, such as reading. Answers as classified showed 
that 69 per cent chose to do something besides physical recreation and 
“Nothing”; and that 24 per cent chose to do some sort of reading or 
study (excluding science and commercial work); and that 7 per cent 
chose recreational reading. 

Conclusions based on such meager data are hardly justifiable. How- 
ever, the following deductions are tentatively suggested : 

1. There is no indication of any general class of feasible interests 
which is not fairly well represented in the present programs of study of 
the modern California high school. It was rather surprising how few 
activities were suggested which were not in the curriculum. 

2 Activities involving manual skill or manipulation are the most 
interesting, chosen by 42 per cent; physical activities are next, 32 per cent ; 
and purely intellectual activities are least interesting, though not decidedly 
so, 25 per cent. It must also be remembered that music, science and com- 
mercial work, though classed under activities involving manipulation, 
have a very pronounced intellectual side. 

3. If left to choose their own activities, pupils would, for the most 
part, choose subjects already in the present program of studies. 

4. This excess interest found to exist in one or two desirable subjects 
or activities should be capitalized or made more of. 
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5. This might be accomplished by keeping one period free for interest 
activities with all classrooms, laboratories, libraries, shops, gymnasia, and 
athletic grounds open to students with a teacher to help, if needed, for free 
activity. This might be made a special privilege, revocable for misconduct, 
abuse of privilege, or necessity for more study on regular subjects. 

Perhaps those advocating the free and unrestricted activity of the pupil 
with proper guidance as the basis of the curriculum, or as the basis for 
the lack of any set curriculum, are after all not such impractical Utopians 
as we supposed. At least this subject might well be investigated further 
by others in order to confirm or refute the conclusions tentatively arrived 
at in the present study. 





THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


The Outlawry of War, by Charles Clayton Morrison, is a distinct frontal attack 
on the most dangerous as well as the most strongly entrenched of all the collective 
crimes of mankind. A collective crime is one which is impossible except as men 
are bound together to accomplish it. As in the case of similar but lesser cases of the 
kind, cannibalism, slavery, the inquisition and the like, war cannot be committed 
single handed, but it demands all the paraphernalia of law (though it is itself the 
negation of all law) under the orders of the state and with the blessing of the state 
church. Every state church is of necessity a branch of politics, A Bulgarian 
official once told me that in the Balkans I “must remember that the Church has 
nothing to do with morals or religion.” Few organizations of any kind can stand 
by their principles when the state calls for international war. It is plain that modern 
civilization cannot endure as resting on a basis of war and terrorism instead of law, 
in the settlement of disputes. Were it not for the use of threats of war by the big 
nations, there would be very few such disputes—never any in modern times that 
could not be settled easily by an honest Joint High Committee. It has been wisely 
said that the only justifiable wars are civil wars—struggles in defense of “murdered, 
mangled liberty.” 

The various attempts to lessen the danger of war by reduction of armament 
have value, especially in the avoidance of national bankruptcy, but have little 
relation to the main problem which is to get rid of all war and of war threats. The 
attempt to prohibit “aggressive war” is futile, because no nation admits that its wars 
are “aggressive” and because the problems of world unity are obscured by various 
“Weasel words” devised to bewilder the credulous public in every country. The 
wise German philosopher, Nicolai, finds more lies told in a week of war than in a 
century of peace. 

“America,” says Dr. Morrison, “has always hated war, but in a different mood 
from that in which other people hated it. Europe hates war with an emotion of 
recoil from its horrors while it accepts the presence of an inevitable evil. This in 
reality is not hatred at all. It is fear. One does not hate an earthquake or a typhoon. 
One only fears and cowers before them. But America has always hated war as an 
evil that should be abolished.” * * * “International war is now within the law. 
The effect of the outlawry of war should be to make war between nations illegal 
and criminal as wars of rebellion now are.” 


Davin Starr JorDAN, 
President Emeritus, Stanford University. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE INDIVID- 
UAL AND SOCIAL VALUES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM A FORMAL COURSE OF CHAR- 
ACTER TRAINING IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL* 


ZELMA LANGDON HUXTABLE 


Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


which are recognized by educators and the public at large as 
contributing specifically to character development ; and (2), to 
PY CS detect, if possible, how these can best be taught to, or incul- 

cated in, the children of the public schools, particularly of the 
junior high school. 

Provision for Character Training Unsatisfactory. Character training 
everywhere in the United States is an avowed primary objective of public 
education.? As the critical reader examines the courses of study sub- 
scribed to by the various state, county, and city boards of education, he is 
impressed both by the universal recognition of the problem, and by the 
diversity and conditional nature of the provisions made for its achievement. 
He may be lead, indeed, to doubt the sincerity of their recommendations, 
and to wonder if character education really extends beyond artful captions 
in courses of study which satisfy a willingly credulous public. In general, 
he cannot but conclude that such training has proceeded upon a laissez- 
faire policy; that its merit as such has depended almost entirely upon the 
ideals of the classroom teacher, or of an outstanding administrator. 
Definite subject matter, specially trained teachers, and real life situations 
designed to carry home their point, have been rare exceptions. There are 
individuals and groups, however, who are striving to place character 
education upon a level of successful realization analogous in definable and 
measurable terms with that in other life and curricular activities. 

Conflict in Theories and Methods. As for the method employed in this 
study and the conclusions which follow, many partial elements of most 
convincing evidence must remain “unwritten” because of the intangible 
realities of character itself. What actually takes place in the minds and 
“hearts” of children can be gauged far more accurately in actual social 
contact than from any written page. Nevertheless, there are certain out- 
standing facts which, while wanting proof in the mathematical sense, seem 
evident to intelligent moral appreciation. 


(2 aly y) HE Purposes of This Study* were (1), to discover those values 
eh hs 
NY 7/0) 








*From a Master’s thesis written under the direction of Dr. A. S. Raubenheimer. 

1 The experimental phases of this study were carried on in the Monrovia public 
schools with the encouragement of Superintendent A. R. Clifton. 

2 Herbert Martin, “Character and School Studies,” The Journal of the National 
Education Association, XVI, 9, 1927. 
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Not least in importance among these is the unmistakable evidence in 
contradiction to the widely accepted theory that moral or character in- 
struction should be carried on entirely by and through indirect methods. 
In spite of Dewey’s recognition of the necessity of the cognitive element 
in effective learning, his educational philosophy evades the issues involved 
in direct moral training. This inconsistency of attitude is undoubtedly 
due in part to a general fear in America that religious and moral propa- 
ganda might become confused, and in some way encroach upon the field 
of public education. Palmer,* twenty years ago, apparently shared in this 
fear when he wrote Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools and The 
Teacher in which he attempts to present logical reasons why the teacher 
should train the characters of children in every way except by any verbal 
hint of the real objective. In the years since the war, however, the entire 
issue has taken quite a different turn. The indirect method has not suc- 
ceeded signally in effectiveness as a teaching medium. It is but natural, 
therefore, that the question of the possible values of direct moral training 
should be seriously considered as an alternative in view of the widespread 
criticism of modern youth. 


Character Educaticn Subject to Opinion. Present reluctance to grant 
direct moral training a place in the educational scheme is no longer due 
to confusion of philosophical and religious interpretations of subject matter 
content, but rather to the numerous pedagogical problems involved. These, 
in turn, hinge directly upon laws of inheritance and psychology: the 
fudamental structure and function of the human organism, and the 
operation of the learning process. Until the foundation is established 
beyond a question of doubt, all attempts to build upon it must be subject 
to opinion and criticism. This is the present status of character education. 


Definition of Character Education Needed. This study has directed 
attention toward the need for a clarified and evaluated enumeration of 
character or moral training objectives. Just who is a moral person? And 
why is he so reckoned? Is he one who merely conforms to social standards, 
or one who “works out his own salvation,” taking little heed of the other 
fellow? In this difference of interpretation of individual and social values 
lies ample lee-way for misunderstandings of every magnitude. If the 
moral experience of the race is to mean anything to the individuals of 
each new generation, it remains for some enterprising philosopher to 
probe into the first causes of many “behavioristic misconceptions” and so 
systematize these that the logical mind cannot fail of conviction. 


Conditions Influencing Character Education. Much might be written 
for and against the actual methods used in the presentation of subject 
matter, together with first hand observations of the learning process in 
the children themselves. But in the absence of reliable measuring criteria, 
any conclusions reached must be subject, necessarily, to all the prejudices 
and preconceived hopes of the teacher or “promoter.” Nor are the children 





8 George Herbert Palmer, author of Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools 
(c1909) ; and co-author with Alice Freeman Palmer of The Teacher (c1908). 
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themselves accurate judges of the “values” derived whether immediate 
or lasting. Many factors without the child, such as: teacher personality, 
influence of home, of companions, and of activities, may subtly contribute 
to, or detract from estimates very carefully formulated. Emotions, like- 
wise, are a powerful extraneous factor which may overbalance reason in 
any momentary estimate of benefits received. 

From the standpoint of the teacher, anyone who attempts to teach 
lessons of this nature will realize that their success depends upon the 
exercise of utmost ingenuity. Variety is essential. A broad sympathy 
with every phase of human nature, and a specialized knowledge of psy- 
chology—both normal and abnormal—seem imperative. It is no wonder 
that the average teacher of arithmetic, science, or language is “hard put 
to it” when required to teach character and conduct. 

Conclusion of N. E. A. Committee Cited. In close harmony with many 
of the above observations is the report made by the character education 
committee of the National Education Association, composed of H. B. 
Wilson, Berkeley ; Milton Bennion, Salt Lake City ; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
Los Angeles ; Frances I. Giddings, Los Angeles; Charles E. Rugh, Berke- 
ley; and Edward O. Sisson, Portland. This eminent group concludes* 
from answers to two hundred twenty-nine questionnaires received from 
schools enrolled in the Co-operative Plan of Curriculum Revision, that 
“the few activities suggested for securing character education in the class- 
room recitation, renders unsafe the drawing of any general conclusions. . . . 
Rather does it seem probable that the activities engaged in are assumed 
by many to have inherent character education values, and thus the period 
is reported ‘as used with the object of promoting character development.’ ”* 

A critical survey of some of the “activities” programs, courses of study, 
and the like, referred to by the N. E. A. committee, reveals the fact that 
character training methods far and wide are subject to great divergencies 
of personal opinion and conviction, social dogmas, and changing concepts 
of the function of education. 

A Partial List of Objectives, derived from a long list of the most 
notable programs of character training, gives some appreciation of the 
actual scope of the problem. “Character” is conceived of by some as: 

1. Ideals and attitudes conforming to accepted social standards, 

2. The natural resultant of everyday study, recitation, and social contacts, 

which cannot be improved by any specialized training. 

3. An adult achievement, which should be moulded in childhood by adult 
standards. 
The product of inspirational leadership. 
Habitual decision and execution. 
A socially developed psychology, the outgrowth of activity in the organized 
social group. 
The product of “hero worship.” 


Ability to deny self for the common good. 
Contribution to society. 


Ps” PrP 





4The Department of Superintendence, “The Nation at Work on the Curriculum,” 
Fourth Yearbook, National Education Association, 387, 1926. 
5 Ibid., 384. 
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10. A biological manifestation of inherent tendencies, 

11. The product of restraint, a negative manifestation of natural impulses. 

12. Complete living: morally, mentally, and physically. 

13. A product of the emotions, moved to action and controlled by psychological 

appeals. 

14. Introspection and personal ethics. 

15. A product of the intellect. 

Many of the distinctions embodied in the objectives above are scarcely 
without a difference, but trifling as they may appear, they furnish an 
excellent chance for some ambitious curriculum maker to set up a new 
theory and method of moral instruction. With such disparity of ideas 
regarding the goals to be striven toward, one can readily account for the 
heterogeneous practices devoted to their attainment. 

Before attempting to conclude which of the objectives above are 
correct psychologically, and most worthy, consequently, to become the 
bases of a course in character training for school children, one desires 
more specific guidance. Since actual practice affords no conlusive an- 
swer, one must turn to the theorist. 


What the Authorities Say 


What are the opinions of authorities regarding the nature of “character” 
and the probable extent of its educability? Are educators dealing with an 
inherent quantity and quality such as intelligence? Should an attempt 
be made to measure it in terms of an M. Q. (Morality Quotient), or a 
C. Q. (Character Quotient)? Upon the answers to such questions hangs 
the issue. as to whether moral training shall take the form of “direction” or 
of “creation” of moral dispositions.® 

Intelligence measurement has revealed the impossibility (so far as is 
now known) of increasing the capacity of the human mind. Is moral 
education similarly limited? Does the “average morally” ever rise to 
heights of social vision at the price of self-interest? Are there attitudes 
which the “morally deficient” can never catch sight of? 

After an investigation of the opinions, and “reasons for the hopes 
within them” of such unquestioned authorities as E. L. Thorndike, John 
Dewey, Joseph Jastrow, George A. Coe, David Snedden, George Herbert, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, H. H. Goddard, Leta S. Hollingworth, Cyril 
Burt, Alexander F. Shand, Edwin D. Starbuck, Milton Bennion, and 
numerous others, the following digest of “beliefs” was attempted, with 
their implications for educational practice. 


Nature of Character Implications for Education 

1. Morality traits (consisting of dis- 1. The school should direct the full 
tinct dispositions and “tendency power of its energies in the direc- 
sets”) are more subject to environ- tion and creation of moral dispo- 
mental influence than intellect. sitions. 

2. Morality traits are inherited as in- 2. Morality traits alone, as such, do 
tegral parts of other mental and not exist; all instruction, accord- 
physical traits, groups of traits, ingly, is moral if it is carried on in 
etc. a socially “wholesome” environ- 

ment. 





@ Edwin D. Starbuck, “Character and Science,” School and Society, Oct., 1928. 
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3. Morality takes its rise in instinct, 3. Morality does not take its rise in 


impulse, and emotion, and is not knowledge: consequently nothing 
modified by intellect. can be accomplished by attempting 

4. Character or morality can be di- to teach it in the public schools. 
rected by “active discriminating 4 Character is the product of “dis- 
judgment” followed by appropriate criminating” social education; that 
execution, 


is, education by which pupils are 


5. Morality may be produced if the taught to recognize, or judge of 
rewards for self-denial are suffi- social values. 
cient. ; 

6. Morality or character is neither the 5. Education and society should re- 
product of emotions or sentiments, ward the moral individual. 
but of biological inheritance tem- 6. Education should function as direc- 
pered by social inheritance and tion in morals, but it cannot hope 
environment, to overcome many inherited dis- 

7. Character is a complex, a product positions. 
of the whole personality, as it de- ; 
velops in a social inheritance. It 7. ——— Shag a character 
is not the product of biological completely if it takes hold soon 
inheritance. enough. 

8. Character and morality are largely 8. Education should present oppor- 
the product of “will” which re- tunities for choices to be made, 
ceives great impetus when right and by direction in the form of 
acting is enforced by right know- information and activity, strength- 
ing, and vice versa. en the will. 


Yet, even from these, one may conclude almost anything about the 
nature of character and the extent of its educability. 


Individual and Group Character Traits With Which the School Has 
to Deal. Before attempting to formulate a course of lessons, the plan was 
to detect by means of certain character: tests, the particular vices and 
virtues with which the public schools have to deal. As the activities 
of the modern school provide an ideal community, such discovery of 
character values should throw much light upon social life everywhere. 
This ambitious aim was somewhat dampened, however, by the dearth of 
reliable and appropriate tests. 


Grouping the various attempts at character diagnosis as Freeman’ does, 
tests of moral dispositions most adequately approximated the needs of 
this study. Practically all of these, however, have not succeeded signifi- 
cantly in their original purpose, in most instances failing signally* to 
differentiate between delinquent and non-delinquent groups. After some 
consideration of tests under this classification devised by Fernald, Voelker, 
Cady, Woodworth, Brotemarkle, Bronner, Raubenheimer, and others,® the 
Raubenheimer’® diagnostic measures were chosen for the following reasons : 


7 Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests, 192, 1926. 

8 Theodore F. Lentz, Jr., An Experimental Method for the Discovery and Develop- 
ment of Tests of Character, Teachers College (Columbia) Contributions, Ch. II, 1926. 

9 For a more complete list and bibliography see the Psychological Bulletin, “Person- 
ality and Character Tests,” by Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, July, 1926; and The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, “Character Tests of 1926,” by G. B. Watson, April, 1927. 

10 A. S. Raubenheimer, “An Experimental Study of Some Behavior Tendencies in 
the Potentially Delinquent Boy,” Psychological Review, Vol. 34, No. 6, Princeton, 1923. 
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1. The situations presented are decidedly social in their import: i. e., they reveal 
the product of undesirable and desirable social contacts. 

2. They offer a more complete list from which to choose, including a number 
of modifications of the most desirable from other authors. 

3. They comprehend a greater variety of social situations to which the indi- 
vidual must respond. 

4. An analysis of possible responses promised a starting point from which a 
course in character training might be constructed. 

5. They were suited to group administration, and the scoring was not particu- 
larly difficult. 

6. They are well-standardized (though little use was made of this fact). 

7. They lent themselves readily to modifications for typical classroom purposes. 


The Aim of the Course. As an original statement of purpose, this 
course was intended to establish in the minds of the children a genuine 
experience of character as a balance (or equilibrium) of personality which 
is maintained only when responsibility is recognized as co-ordinate with 
opportunity. As the lowa Plan" expresses it, the aim was to awaken and 
emphasize in the minds of adolescents, the realization of the better self, 
which means: the control of self by and through disinterested (social) 
as opposed to selfish (anti-social) behavior motives.’? 


The Plan of Procedure. The original plan of procedure follows: 


Select three groups of junior high school age and grade. 

Administer the tests already described. 

Tabulate and evaluate the results for social significance.’ 

Verify social evaluation of results with teachers’ judgments. 

Outline a course of twelve lessons based in large part upon information 
gleaned from the desirable and undesirable responses which appeared in 
the tests. 

6. Teach the lessons, adding material of value at any time. 

7. Retest and evaluate the results for social significance. 


Wr oweNnre 


This plan was carried out in detail except for step 7. Reasons for 
modification at this point will appear later. All subsequent experimental 
data were obtained from the study of three groups: 


An eighth grade of 33 pupils at school (M). 
An eighth grade of 35 pupils at school (N). 
A seventh grade of 35 pupils at school (N). 


After the administration of the tests, the results were scored and 
classified with respect to activities and principles involved. Tabulations 
follow from which the more prevalent “besetting sins” are easily discernible. 


11 The Iowa Plan ($20,000 award), entitled “Character Education Methods,” Char- 
acter Training Institute, Washington, D. C., 1922. 

12 Everett Dean Martin in his new book, The Meaning of a Liberal Education, 1927, 
sets forth the purpose of education as an effort “To lift men’s thoughts out of the 
monotony of drudgery which are the common lot, to free the mind from the servitude 
of herd opinion, to train habits of judgment and of appreciation of value, to carry on 
the struggle for human excellence in our day and generation, to temper passion with 
wisdom, to dispel prejudice by better knowledge of self, to enlist all men in the achieve- 
ment of civilization.” 

13 Test materials actually used, and details of administration and scoring are omitted 
from this account for the sake of brevity. 
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The average number of undesirable responses per pupil (see tabula- 
tion following) for eighth grade (M) is 9.0; for eighth grade (N), 10.9; 
and for seventh grade (N), 13.4. But figures as such, signify little of 
social significance. An undesirable response might mean a gross mis- 
understanding of, or disregard for law or natural human obligations; or, 
it might indicate attitudes no more serious than dislikes to perform chores 
around the house, or desires to chum with older boys and girls in pref- 
erence to other members of the family. Social evaluation, therefore, 
required that each separate item be weighted; that tendencies toward 
serious crimes and misdemeanors implied in undesirable responses be 
penalized a greater number of points than those of less serious nature. 
Accordingly, a score, weighted for social significance was obtained for 
each individual. 


FREQUENCY OF SOME UNDESIRABLE TRAITS AND ATTITUDES AS 
DISCLOSED BY DIAGNOSTIC SCORES 


ScHOOL AND Grape! 
8-(M) 8-(N) 7-(N) Total 


























I. Recreational activities 19 4 38 91 

II. Family relationships. 9 12 15 3% 

III. Sportsmanship 17 25 4 76 

IV. Honor in property and money dealings................ 2 5 5 12 

V. Interests in reading 3 8 9 20 

VI. Friendship obligations................ 8 ll 7 26 
VII. Attitude toward boy and girl social welfare 

organizations 0 1 1 

VIII. Industry in performance of chores 4 3 10 

IX. Law, rules, punishment 10 12 28 


X. Vocational preferences 
XI. Personal health (smoking) 
XII. Concept of leadership 

XIII. Overstatement (25% or over) 
XIV. Understatement (15% or under) 

XV. Moral judgments 
XVI. Attitudes 
XVII. Ability to analyze excellence in behavior............ 
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(Average No. of undesirable responses per pupil 
in each grade) 9.0 10.9 13.4 


Grouping of Undesirable Responses for Social Significance. As a 
check upon the grouping for social significance, the teachers were asked 
to place their pupils similarly (in seven groups), and for the purpose of 
guiding their judgments, the respective divisions, after a study of many 
individual cases, were described as follows: 

Group 


I. Those who are very nearly perfect in behavior ; who not only refrain from 
wrong-doing, but exert themselves to do good turns for others. 








14 For convenience, the eighth grade in one school is designated 8-(M), in the other 
school, 8-(N). The third class is a seventh grade in the same school with 8-(N), 7-(N). 
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Il. 
ITI. 


IV. 


VI. 


Similar in motive to Group I, but allowing a few flaws for thoughtlessness. 


Those who are honorable in business dealings; who can be trusted to 
perform their daily tasks, but who do not exert themselves to serve 
others. The ordinary “good” boy and girl fall in this class. 


The average boy and girl, taken by and large in an average city with its 
industrial life and day laborers. These children are “good-hearted” 
generally, but often provoke admonitory comments from parents and 
friends. 


. Those who are frequently reprimanded for disturbing others; who now 


and then cause some trouble on the playground and elsewhere. These 
are often lead by worse leaders. 


Those who partake in the more serious offenses which are just “without 
the law,” such as bullying younger children, destroying property, dis- 
playing malicious disrespect toward persons in authoritative positions. 


VII. Institutional cases. 


Tabulations and graphs of these group estimates follow. A positive 


correlation of .60 was obtained between the teachers’ judgments and the 
diagnostic trait and attitude scores. As this correlation is relatively high, 
considering the variability of the factors involved, there can be little 
question that the test material was actually diagnostic of many of the 
values which are reckoned as essentially social. 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE CORRELATION BETWEEN 
TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS OF BEHAVIOR AND DIAGNOSTIC 


TRAIT AND ATTITUDE SCORES 


Trait and Attitude Scores. 
---------- Teachers’ Judgments, 
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Height of Curve Represents the Number of Pupils in Each Group. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS AND TRAIT SCORES 
FOR GRADES AND GROUPS'5 


Grave 8-(M) Grave 8-(N) Grave 7-(N) 




















Group T.J™. Soovas....T.J.... Seoree. Ti. Gooras 
TOP alata nanienssitihaeaiiaiiaiisi snide 10 8 1 4 2 0 
| Seer ES a es 16 12 7 6 5 9 
I’ Uiinceliodeiesencnsicentessitanaiadamendiiion 2 8 9 11 10 13 
5, he 5 4 11 5 14 7 
. eee 0 1 2 5 3 5 
| 0 0 5 2 1 1 
VII. 0 0 0 2 0 0 
33 33 35 35 35 35 

ToTALs 

Teachers’ Judgments Scores 
RUA; | <xensssinscanininwnniisiisildonnialediaiiliieteiahidee teats aiuias oaiiaaemnnai 21 32 
em eer wicillilliaeiailsiiil 30 16 
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Other Diagnostic Details Revealed by the Scores. Undesirable re- 
sponses frequently pointed to the fact that children considered “good” in 
school, have a tendency “to let go” when given the liberty to do so. Some 
instances of this kind had never come to the teachers’ attention, although 
the children were indulging constantly (outside of school hours) in 
detrimental practices of varying degrees of seriousness. A course in 
character realization cannot fail to establish consciousness of responsi- 
bility which insures consistent conduct, whether supervised or not. 

In one instance, an inexperienced teacher was the indirect cause, at 
least, of a general frequency of undesirable responses, especially on those 
tests which indicate activity preferences, attitudes, and moral judgments. 
The scores, consequently, were not indicative of confirmed dispositions, 
but were the warped product of unnatural conditions needing immediate 
remedy. Nevertheless, granted that a teacher may justly be blamed, a 
desirable character ideal in each individual child will maintain that balance 
of his own personal responsibility to the extent that he will not tolerate 
taking advantage of weakness in others. 

Apparently no correlation existed between undesirable attitudes and 
the tendency to overstatement among average and superior children. On 
the other hand, a more than casual relationship existed between intelligence 
quotients below 80, perverted attitudes, and tendencies to overstatement. 
It appeared significant that the three children who overstated themselves 





15 For convenience, the eighth grade in one school is designated 8-(M), in the other 
school 8-(N). The third class is a seventh grade also in the latter school, 7-(N). 
16 Teachers’ Judgments. 
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300 per cent or more, had I. Q.’s between 75 and 80. One of these was 
a boy nearly seventeen years of age. In other words, this bit of positive 
evidence in mathematical form is pertinent to the contention of this 
thesis, viz., that intelligent recognition of values is essential to desirable 
individual and social responses. 

Having determined the types of desirable and undesirable responses 
with which the school was dealing, the next step in the plan required a 
series of constructive and remedial lessons. 

Classroom Lessons in Character Education. Proceeding upon what 
appeared to be sound psychological and philosophical grounds, lesson 
plans were prepared in harmony with the heuristic method already referred 
to. In other words, the justification for the inclusion of any material 
was linked up closely with its contribution to the learning process. Pre- 
cept and example, information and activity were all employed to the end 
of securing intelligent or experiential recognition of the causes and effects 
involved in behavioristic concepts. 

The first and, in many ways, the most vital step in the entire course, 
was “selling” the idea of character as that part of one which is revealed 
most consistently through behavior. This was attempted, with results 
apparently satisfactory, through various true and fictitious story incidents. 
The children were asked to list the characters as they appeared in the 
stories and choose words appropriate for their description. An analysis 
of the words which they had written convinced them that their opinions 
of people, in very large part, grew out of observations of speech and 
behavior. 

The next step called for a definition of “acceptable” or desirable acts 
so that all children might have equal opportunities to conduct themselves 
decorously so far as established precept dictated. This was accomplished 
by a preferential vote on Washington’s Rules of Behavior after the children 
had substantiated their own ideas with those of their parents. The ten 
rules which were considered the most significant criteria of desirable 
conduct in this day and age were chosen. 

Each individual then drew a graph representing his own status with 
respect to the rules which he himself had had a voice in choosing. De- 
scriptive words and phrases containing the essential thought element 
implied in each of the ten rules were employed for graphing purposes. 
These epitomes and the number in Washington’s list follow: 

1. Reverence and respect. (54) 


2. Conscientiousness. (56) 

3. Self-respect ; reputation. (26) 

4. Love, and consideration for others. (27) 
5. Trustworthiness. (46) 

6. Self-control of temper. (53) 

7. Control of tongue or speech. (22) 

8. Courtesy. (1) 

9. Are you a living example of good? (21) 
10. Patience. 
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The “profiles” thus obtained revealed many features of individual char- 
acter which apparently held no end of interest for the children themselves. 
Many declared that they had learned more of what they were really like 
in this way than they had discovered otherwise in all their years at school. 

A number of lessons were devoted to the grading of “Good Turns” 
and everyday “Conduct Problems,” with the original ultimate goal in view 
of securing balanced judgment in the discrimination of actual values. 
This was accomplished successfully, especially after the children had been 
introduced to a simplified character technique. The purpose of the latter 
was to establish an elemental foundation for a logical and psychological 
character training structure. A rather common prejudice prevails among 
children to the effect that any discussion which pertains to character- 
building directly is extremely prudish. Accordingly several lessons were 
given over to the attempt to dissuade any rebellion of spirit which might 
be aroused by such instruction, and at the same time establish a scientific 
curiosity in the study for its own sake. The instrument used in this case 
was an outline devised after an examination of such books as Alexander 
F. Shand’s Foundations of Character, John Dewey’s Human Nature and 
Conduct, and Joseph Jastrow’s Character and Temperament. The outline 
was divided into three main divisions, the first of which was entitled, 
“Character Forces Present at Birth”; the second, “Character Forces Soon 
Acquired” ; and the third, “Character Forces for Which Each Individual 
Is Responsible.” Greatest emphasis was placed upon the third division 
where the attempt was made to show conclusively that an individual’s 
character may become predominantly selfish or predominantly unselfish 
in proportion as he cultivates one or the other of these great systems of 
growth. Still further light was thrown upon the operation of these various 
forces appearing under the three main divisions of the outline when the 
children began their study of the place played by intelligence in behavior. 
In their analyses of “Conduct Problems” instances of human behavior 
which did not rise above that of the animals were critically observed 
because of their inevitable effects upon society as a whole. 

Other lessons were spent in the study of conduct as it is disclosed in 
newspaper articles. The children were asked to bring to class clippings 
from the daily papers which illustrated selfish, unselfish, intelligent 
(thoughtful), and unintelligent (thoughtless) behavior motives. One 
article, for example, told of two men driving automobiles which collided. 
To make matters worse, they jumped from their machines and began fight- 
ing. The children concluded that these individuals were certainly selfish, 
and their behavior upon this occasion did not rise, as far as intelligence 
entered into it, above that of the animals. 

Another article related the sad end of a woman who drove her car 
upon the railroad tracks in front of a rapidly approaching train, and who, 
when seeing her predicament, threw up her hands and began to scream. 
The children saw clearly that this instance illustrated behavior of the type 
appearing under main division I of the outline. In other words, fear was 
stronger than reason and did not protect life. 
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As a continuation of this lesson the children were asked to grade, or 
rate, a number of newspaper headlines as predictive of the degree of 
desirability of the reading matter which followed. 

Other lessons, similar in plan, but presenting a somewhat different 
phase, called for evaluation on a grading scale of various vocations in 
terms of their relative worth to society. Many children of junior high 
school age are ardent devotees of movie heroes, prize fighters, and baseball 
players. It was the intention of this lesson to furnish meaningful reasons 
for reclassification in the minds of the children. 

Some use was made of biography and inspirational poetry, but the 
values recognized by the children in these studies were apparently too 
specialized to carry over into the modern playground and schoolroom 
situation. 

In one of the later lessons, after the children were thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the goals and methods of the course, they were asked to list 
character traits which they considered most necessary to friendship and 
good-standing at school, in the community, and between nations. In 
order to make these more applicable in a personal way, the children drew 
graphs of themselves and of their best friends with respect to them. 
Checking mistakes proved to be a profitable and interesting exercise. 
Community and national virtues were worded a little differently, but this 
modification was recognized as necessary only because of the generic 
application. 


A Lesson in Grading “Good Turns” 


A lesson in grading or rating “Good Turns” is included as represen- 
tative of a certain type of activity evaluation in which an effort is made 
to correlate discriminating judgment based upon logical information, with 
everyday opportunities of performance. 

Directions: Grade each of the following “good turns” on a scale of 
five points. Give “5” to the best act of all, and the other numbers pro- 
portionately. If a good turn is no more than the performance of a duty 
so necessary that one would be doing distinctly wrong if he failed to do it, 
grade it “1.” (The preferential vote of the class appears in the right 
hand margin.) 


1. Leave the game you are playing and run an errand for mother................... 2 


2. Return the jack-knife, ball, or any other article which you have found, 
but could just as well keep, for its owner doesn’t know you have found 





it 1 
3. Tell your chum that you must study your lesson and cannot go to the 
movies 2 





4. Mark your neighbor’s paper exactly what he deserves, although you know 
he will “fix” your mistakes, and mark you 100% if you will do the same 





by him 1 
5. Pick up the papers or other rubbish which mars the beauty of your school 
ground or street 3 





6. Erase unwholesome writing from walls or other places where people 
must see it and think about it. 3or 4 
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7. Save the nickel which you usually spend for chewing gum, or candy and 
put it in as extra collection on Sunday, or give it to any other good 





cause on any other day. 5 
8. Return the dime to the grocer who lacked that much charging you 
enough for the groceries mother sent you to purchase 1 





9. Let some other boy or girl have your place on the team, even though you 
love the game, so he or she can play part of the time 


10. Jump out of bed as soon as mother or father calls and dress as quickly 
as possible 


11. Tell father and mother the honest truth about what happened at school 
today, and if your part deserves punishment take it like a man........... 2 or 
12. Help sister with her chores, although you have finished your own and 
do not have to 
Difficulties Encountered Because of Lack of Measuring Criteria. At 
the conclusion of the lessons, it was the original intention to retest the 
children with material somewhat similar to that employed at the beginning 
for diagnostic purposes. But with the development of the character train- 
ing idea in the minds of the children, it became obvious that such tests 
could reveal only differences in ability to comprehend the meaning of the 
material presented. In other words, the purpose of the entire project was 
clear to all, and each child had received sufficient training to enable him 
to recognize desirable as opposed to undesirable responses. If it had 
been possible to measure intellectual grasp of behavioristic concepts, a 
retest would have been profitable. But considering the fact that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the children had handed in papers with very few, 
if any, undesirable responses in the initial test, it seemed probable that 
the retest would set apart only those with very low I. Q.’s (80 or below). 
Accordingly a questionnaire (omitted from this article) was substituted 

in lieu of adequate tests. 
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Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations for Teaching 
Policies 


This study has revealed clearly the inadvisability of dogmatic pro- 
cedures with respect to the training of character. At the same time, close 
adherence to known laws of psychology and inheritance indicate the 
scientific soundness of the following hypotheses which should aid the 
teacher in her task of training character for citizenship. 


1. Character itself is not an unmodifiable complex which can be denominated 
as such only with physical maturity. 

2. On the contrary it is constantly maturing with respect to particularized 
motives and behavior. 

3. Accordingly, character, from the teaching standpoint, may be considered 
an equilibrium of personality which depends for its stability upon direct 
experiential information with respect to social values. 

4. One-sided, misdirected and stunted characters have become mature in 
unbalance due in many instances to careless teaching in homes, schools, 
and elsewhere. 


It follows then that a child who tells a deliberate falsehood with full 
knowledge of the implications for himself and others involved is as 
culpable as the adult with equal intelligence of the issues. Responsibility 
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comes with knowledge—with clear vision of causes and effects of behavior. 
The so-called bright child with adult M.A. should be expected to have 
formulated a clearer concept of his individual and social responsibilities 
than the dull child to whom all higher relational thinking is foreign. If 
he has not done so, either the fault lies with his training, or the measuring 
instrument used does not register true mentality. Socially desirable char- 
acter, then, may be defined as an equilibrium of personality which holds 
its responsibilities in balance with its privileges. This, in turn, can be 
achieved only as the result of clear thinking—which is dependent upon 
first-hand experience with actual meanings involved in any specific act. 

There is, perhaps, no greater need in our public schools today than 
that which calls for a logical and psychological course of lessons based 
upon a scientific conception of character. The lessons actually used in 
this study fall far short of the ideal in the mind of the writer ; in fact, their 
primary purpose is to raise the issue, to initiate greater endeavor in the 
field. 

Following immediately upon the demand for better teaching guides 
is the need for more adequate test materials. Whether character traits 
are inherited or not is a much disputed question ; notwithstanding this fact, 
there is ample challenge in the call for tests which measure the achieved 
product as well as for those which diagnose the deficiencies. 
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SOCIALIZED NOON-DAY ACTIVITY PRO- 
GRAM—ALEXANDER HAMILTON JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PLAYGROUND, OAKLAND 


CLARENCE B. STREET 


Instructor in Physical Education for Boys, 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Oakland 





AEHSSE FEIRING WILLIAMS has stated—‘Physical educa- 
wi tion should aim to provide an opportunity for the individual 
f to act in situations that are physically wholesome, mentally 
yJ£4) stimulating and satisfying, and socially sound.” We feel that 

the program at Alexander Hamilton Junior High School is 
especially successful in this respect, for it meets with all the foregoing 
suggestions. 

Our school has at present an enrollment of 1518, 771 of which are girls 
and 747 are boys. The school is divided into forty-four majors or home 
room groups, 22 girls’ and 22 boys’ majors. The total area devoted to 
girls’ activities is 116,445 square feet and to boys, 85,037 square feet. 


Basic Principles Govern Physical Activities. The aim so well laid down 
by Mr. Williams can only be reached through careful organization and 
selection of activities. Each major or home group at the beginning of 
each semester is notified by the physical education instructor, to elect an 
athletic manager. These athletic managers are then called together to 
consider a noon-day program. They are urged to give their ideas in 
regard to the games to be played and in regard to the rules and regulations 
governing the noon day activities. These ideas are carefully considered 
by the physical instructors and a number of activities are selected. The 
basic principles for a play program are then laid down at a test for 
choosing the most appropriate activities. These basic principles are: 
universality of participation, boy or girl interests, seasonal activities, 
ground facilities, equipment facilities, and the strenuousness of the 
activities. 

Pupil Initiative Encouraged. The activities are then tested by these 
principles and a program is worked out. It will be seen that the under- 
lying principle for organizing the athletic managers is to have the pupils 
select, organize and work out their own program, the teacher being only 
the guide. Initiative and enthusiasm are nurtured. After this meeting 
the data is arranged in scheduled form (herewith attached) by the physical 
education instructor, and distributed through what is known as announcing 
majors, which are usually upper-grade groups in each section. 

Announcements. The organization of the announcing major is usually 
left to the teacher in charge of that group, with suggestions from the 
physical instructor. The athletic manager of this major is responsible 
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for the notification of all competing teams on the morning of the day on 
which they are to play. The athletic manager selects assistants from his 
major to help in making announcements. One boy or girl can usually 
make four announcements during the fifteen-minute major period and 
allow sufficient time for the team captains to make up their team personnel. 

Semester Schedules. Two or three noon-day schedules can be run 
off within one semester of twenty weeks. This makes due allowance for 
the opening and closing of the semester and for inclement weather. The 
frequent changes which are a result of this plan are very important in 
the success of the scheme. A new announcing major is also selected for 
each new schedule. Various plans of announcing, therefore, come into 
existence. Again initiative and responsibility are being developed. 

A Captain for Each Activity. On the first day that the schedule is' 
delivered to each major, captains are elected for each activity listed for 
that grade. It is an iron-clad rule that the athletic manager cannot be 
a captain, and that no one girl or boy can be captain of two different 
activities. Therefore, where shuttle relay, pull-up and over relay, home 
run relay, baseball, and volleyball or any other combination of activities 
are scheduled for a particular grade, there will be six boys or girls in one 
major shouldering responsibility—one manager and five captains. 

Captain Selects the Team. On the day that a particular event is to 
take place, it is the duty of the captain, responsible for the activity, to 
select the required number of boys or girls for the team. When one or 
more events are scheduled for the same day, the team or teams are selected 
with the idea of greatest opportunities for winning. This means a wide 
variation in team personnel, depending upon the number and type of 
games played and the estimated strength of the opponents. Absence and 
illness are other factors, necessitating continual rearrangement of team 
personnel. 

Pupils Given Much Responsibility. Supervision is needed, but the 
actual officiation is taken care of by the pupils themselves, the members 
of each major acting as officials several times during the schedule. The 
athletic manager in the officiating major usually calls for volunteer officials, 
and writes each name in the blanks provided therefor. The score cards 
are made out during one of the boys’ or girls’ morning study periods, and 
then sent to the physical instructor’s office, where they are held for the 
supply clerk. 

The supply clerk is a pupil who does not participate in the program 
usually because he is physically handicapped for such activities. It is his 
duty to get the supplies in readiness to be handed out to the officials when 
they call for their score cards. 

Play Periods for Sections. Games are previously assigned to a definite 
space to which the officials take their supplies. All games start when a 
general signal is given, which is the ringing of the school bell twenty 
minutes after the boys’ lunch period begins. Play is then carried on for 
twenty minutes, by section 1 (boys) and is terminated by the ringing of 
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the passing bell for that section to return to classes. The bell which 
terminates the play for section 1 is the signal for section 2 (girls) to begin 
play. Section 2 (girls) was dismissed for a lunch period of twenty 
minutes when section 1 began to play. At the end of each play period the 
officials add the scores, note the winners on the line provided for that 
purpose, and check the score cards in to the supply clerk, together with 
the supplies. 

Universal Participation Secured. From a schedule lasting twenty days, 
during one semester, a very accurate check was made which showed the 
following results: 512 boys out of an enrollment of 552 participated in 
the schedule. This left 40 boys who did not take part in any single game, 
12 of whom held doctors’ excuses from physical education. It therefore 
appears that this is very close to universal participation. This data was 
compiled upon individual record cards. Four hundred and eighty-eight 
teams played during this twenty-day schedule, eleven to eighteen games 
being played at the same time. 

Six hundred and two girls competed out of an enrollment of 722, the 
number of teams participating during the twenty-day schedule being 160. 


The number of games in which the individual boys participated were 
as follows: 


Number participating in ome game.............--.-.----.----o--e--esseeeseeeeees 78 
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STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Conducted by Dr. FRANK C. TOUTON 
Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


OBJECTIVES TO BE ATTAINED THROUGH 
SUBJECT-MATTER CLUBS* 


. Contributing to Physical Fitness Through Subject-Matter Club Activities. In- 
formation on the contribution of the various subjects to healthful living; an 
appreciation of the fact that health gives one the ability to work and with work 
comes personal growth; study of the leaders in the field and the relation of 
health to the outcomes of their efforts; application of the health principles in 
carrying on the activities of the club, in heat, light, ventilation, healthful dress, 
posture; an appreciation of the relation between physical and mental alertness; 
development of a feeling of satisfaction from a sense of personal cleanliness 
and neatness at all times, and especially at club meetings. 


. Applying Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena in Volun- 
tary Club Groups. Practice in tying up the information gained in the particular 
field of subject matter with the every day experience of the members through 
utilitarian applications; practice in making reports, conversations, games, plays, 
excursions, experiments, and demonstrations providing a practical outlet for 
the expression of knowledge of fundamental processes in social and scientific 
situations and broadening the horizon of pupil experience; the acquisition of 
a less mechanical and a more vicarious acquaintance with the tools of learning 
which the particular subject essentially presupposes. 


*No one outside of the organization of a modern high school has any conception 
of the extent to which club activities absorb the time and interest of pupils. Some 
teachers even within the school where clubs exist are all but oblivious to their 
activities and purposes. Most teachers, however, feel the pressure of these extra- 
curricular activities against the traditional demands of the class room, but many 
teachers welcome this new departure as a means of motivating interest in school 
work. This is especially true of subject-matter clubs. 

We have been scanning the roster of clubs in one of owr largest and best high 
high schools, presided over by one of our ablest, wisest, and most experienced prin- 
cipals. We have counted in that school not less than twenty-three societies and clubs 
with definite educational objectives, and thirty-five other activity groups, each with 
definite purposes, not to enumerate any of the class, athletic, or student government 
organizations, which also are numerous. 

We find that this club interest and multiplicity of student organizations is a 
phase of school development not peculiar to any one school. Another large school 
in a far away part of the State, and also presided over by a wise and experienced 
principal, exhibits a roster of club and activities organizations of equal number, 
variety and style, and also with definite enrollment and specific aims and purposes. 

With such a marvelous development of student body interest in club organiza- 
tion aside from the class room, secondary education is rapidly evolving into a phase 
which calls for a critical study of the educational and life benefits of these varied 
student organizations and activities. It may be that they will assume a still larger 
part in the program of the school. 

To the end that the educational objectives of subject-matter clubs might be 
better understood, Dr. Touton and a group of graduate students in the University 
of Southern California last year undertook a study of these objectives, the results 
of which are published in this issue of THE QuarTeRLy.—Eprtor’s Norte. 
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Discovering Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Club Programs. 
Providing further fields for exploration of individual characteristics and 
abilities through a deeper study of the lives of leaders in the field, through 
talks by and contacts with interesting and worthy outside authorities and 
through visitation and projects; information on the vocational and cultural 
opportunities open to persons qualified in these fields; development of initiative 
and poise and the discovery of the direction in which the natural abilities of 
the pupils lie through participation in club programs. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Club Activities. Stimulation of 
wholesome and scholastic competition within the group and with other organ- 
izations; development of leadership, reliability, originality, in achieving office 
and in performing the duties of office and through contributions to the pro- 
grams and other activities of the club; development of discrimination and 
power to think in the organization of club materials and in promoting the 
general welfare of the group; development of self-reliance, orderliness, and 
resourcefulness, through carrying out projects and growth in poise and initiative 
through public speaking in the club or in club entertainments. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training Through Club 
Contacts. An appreciation of the close relationship between educational con- 
tacts and success in occupations; information on the possibilities of a career 
in the special field and as many contacts with vocations as possible so that the 
student may learn whether it offers inducement for his life’s work. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Club Activities. Develop- 
ment of the aesthetic values of the subject; information on the uses of the 
subject in recreational pursuits; stimulation of interest in worth while hobbies; 
participation in the social activities of the club and an appreciation of the 
values of play; establishing the habit of using spare time worthily. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Academic Group Life. 
Application of the principles of ethics in all club experiences; an appreciation of 
the universality of law observance, loyalty, co-operation and self-control in 
club activities; development of the habit of minimizing individual importance 
for group advancement; an appreciation of the honor spirit which should per- 
meate the club; performance of some services for the school group as a whole; 
an appreciation of, and habit of, promptness and speed in club activities. 


Contribution to Worthy Home Life by Contacts in Various Club Groups. Appli- 
cation of the scientific, social, and economic principles of the several subjects 
to home life; an appreciation of the home as a social center; habits of dis- 
cussing intelligently and with enjoyment the problems and projects of the club 
with the family and an appreciation of the companionship thus established. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Ability to 
discriminate between the desirable and the undesirable contributions in the 
particular field in the past; a study of present problems in the field and the 
bearing of past problems on them, with implications to be made as to desirable 
action; an appreciation of scientific problems and the contribution to social 
progress made through their solution. 


Understanding the Social Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An 
appreciation of the contributions to the world in the special field which have 
been made and are being made by other nations through studies, talks by 
foreigners, discussions and reports; study of the extent of development, limita- 
tions and advantages of co-operative work of several nations upon specific 
problems; broadening of the democratic spirit by meeting in these groups pupils 
whom they otherwise would not know. 
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Objectives to be Reached Through a Public Speaking Club 


Contributing to Physical Fitness. Appreciation of the fact that ability as a 
debater depends upon mental alertness which in turn depends largely upon 
physical fitness; appreciation of the necessity for good posture and a pleasing 
voice in order to hold the attention of the audience; practice in correct breathing 
habits, right posture, proper use of voice; realization of the necessity of being 
well groomed if one is to be a successful public speaker. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena 
in Debating. Ability to read with understanding the addresses of great public 
men—Washington, Lincoln, Patrick Henry, Wilson, Beveridge; ability to organ- 
ize thought and use exact and discriminating terms; practice in various forms 
of public speaking such as declamation, debating, after-dinner speeches and 
toasts, impromptu and extemporaneous speaking; acquisition of a more extensive 
vocabulary; an understanding of the principles of parliamentary procedure and 
the ability to apply them. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Discovery of many interests through the 
many new fields opened up in the perusal of material for debates; and through 
contacts with authorities on various subjects; appreciation of one’s talent for 
public speaking and opportunity to use it; acquaintance with the lives of famous 
speakers—ministers, orators, lecturers, presidents, etc. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Debating. Practice in speaking 
effectively and naturally to an audience to secure the desired reaction; ability 
to think quickly and clearly, to discriminate shades of meaning; practice in 
presenting a speaker; ability to converse in a variety of situations; ability to 
sense the reaction of an audience; appreciation of the value of accurate state- 
ments; ability to analyze and evaluate source material. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Information 
upon the occupations and professions in which public speaking is necessary 
together with other desired training; ability to discuss intelligently and con- 
vincingly business projects; appreciation of the value of public speaking as a 
factor in the leadership in classroom, student activities and in social groups. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Participation 
in various forms of public speaking such as after-dinner speeches, toasts, 
debates; ability to converse more easily and upon a large number of topics. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Apprecia- 
tion of the high ideals of a citizen as set forth in famous patriotic speeches; 
ability to accept victory and defeat in the manner of a gentleman; appreciation 
of the proper attitude to take toward an adversary, the courtesy which should 
be shown an opponent; realization of the value of co-operation through working 
on a team; appreciation of honesty and accuracy in selecting facts for a debate. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Membership. Ability to discuss at home with 
intelligence and enjoyment the current problems of common interest—political, 
social, economic, religious, educational. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. An appre- 
ciation of the great public speakers of the past and their contribution to human 
progress; greater understanding of the present political, social and economic 
problems through a study of the way in which past leaders solved the problems 
as revealed in public addresses. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. Knowledge 
of the League of Nations, the World Court, disarmament conferences through 
debates and argumentative discussions; development of an international con- 
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sciousness with sympathetic understanding and tolerance for the views of 
others through intelligent and unbiased discussion and through getting at the 
facts to present in debate; appreciation of the service which an effective public 
speaker can render to school, community, state and nation; ability to promote 
interest in civic affairs among club members and in the whole school. 


Objectives to be Attained Through a Dramatic Club 


Contributing to Physical Fitness Through Dramatic Club Activities. An appre- 
ciation of the fact that play acting, play writing and play producing depend 
upon physical fitness; information on and habits of proper postures and carriage, 
breath control and care of the voice; information on personal hygiene through 
developing high standards of appearance of the well groomed person on the 
stage; study of the living regulations of various dramatic artists. 


Applying the Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena in 
Dramatic Activities. Ability to conduct club meetings according to parliamentary 
law; practice in business administration through taking charge of seat sales; 
make-up and printing of the programs, advertising, recording, analyzing and 
interpreting business transactions of the club; development of judgment through 
reading dramatic criticism; practice in utilizing dramatic ability in every day 
social life. 

Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes for Acting, Producing and Managing 
Plays. Discovery of particular dramatic ability through opportunity to act in 
various roles; discovery of producing or managerial ability through opportunities 
for making contracts with houses where royalties must be paid, with actors, 
musicians, stage hands, through assisting in the casting, rehearsing, lighting, 
settings, properties, advertising publicity; discovery of ability to write plays 
through providing opportunity for study and practice of play mechanics and 
technique of the higher level of dramatic composition; discovery of ability for 
making properties, costumes, etc. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Dramatic Activities. Practice 
leading to real skill in acting, writing, producing, managing, costuming, stage 
lighting; practice in speaking in public; ability to organize ideas so as to put 
them before the club in a convincing manner. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Guidance in the 
selection of dramatics as a vocation or an avocation through information on 
the education and training necessary, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
profession, the best ways to enter the field, the probable income, the work of 
the Actors’ Equity Association, recommendations on Theatre Schools. 


Participation in Aesthetic and Recreational Activities of the Dramatic Club. 
Participation in the club activities as actor, producer, manager, writer, costumer, 
electrician, property manager; participation in the business and social activities 
of the club. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for co-operation of all members to make the play a success; 
ability to submerge self for the benefit of the success of the play; performance 
of plays for school or community benefit; appreciation of the desirable personal 
qualifications for the successful dramatic worker; appreciation and evaluation 
of the work of dramatic organizations—Actors’ Equity Association, the Drama 
League of America and of other organizations of the school; appreciation and 
respect for superior ability and judgment. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Ability to discuss at home modern drama, 
dramatic artists, dramatic publications; ability to interest parents in the school 
through the work of the dramatic club. 
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Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Appre- 
ciation of modern drama through study of the origin of the drama, historic 
dramatic literature, playrights, and plays; appreciation of the laws of the drama 
established in the past; comparison of a Sophoclean and a Shakespearian tragedy 
with a modern tragedy, a comedy of Moliere and Congreve and a well built 
modern farce; evaluation of the causes of the downfall of classical drama, the 
French classical tragedy in its decline and the influence of English drama. 
Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An appre- 
ciation of the contribution to the dramatic world of the Greeks, the Romans, 
the English, the Germans, the French, the Italians, the Indians, the Persians, 
the Spanish, the Scandinavians, and the Dutch through a study of representative 
plays; appreciation of the contributions of the foreign and American playwriters 
and actors; appreciation of the play as portraying ideals and social life. 


Objectives to be Reached Through a Literary Club 


. Contributing to Physical Fitness. Appreciation of the importance of developing 


a strong mind in a strong body through reading biographies of literary con- 
tributors whose physical power was a factor in their literary productions; 
appreciation of, and information on the means of developing a good posture, 
good speaking voice, bodily poise and control through reading health magazines 
as one phase of extended reading; appreciation of physical prowess through 
stories of heroes and pioneers; appreciation of the health conditions as one 
factor of the social conditions of the period written about; application of the 
laws of room hygiene in all club meetings; appreciation of the importance of 
being well groomed through character study in novels. 

Application of the Fundamental Processes in Club Activities. Ability to read 
with greater appreciation current literature as well as old masterpieces; ability 
to read with greater speed and comprehension through conscious effort to 
improve reading habits, development of a larger and more varied vocabulary; 
ability to express one’s thought with greater precision and effectiveness through 
experience gained in oral presentation and through writing book reviews, 
literary criticisms, etc.; ability to conduct club meetings in accordance with 
parliamentary law; ability to finance the club projects. 

Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Opportunity to explore many fields of 
interest and to increase one’s love of good books through reading extended 
beyond the classroom in the field of poetry, novels, biography, essays, editorials, 
literary criticisms and short stories; opportunity to develop special talent in 
any literary phase through pursuing a chosen project. 

Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Literary Activities. Stimulation 
of wholesome scholastic competition in literary activities; ability to discern 
types of literature, to form judgments in regard to relative values of various 
literary productions, to discern differences in style and diction among various 
authors; ability to discriminate in choice of stories suitable for various occa- 
sions; development of a keener imagination; practice in telling stories, giving 
book reports, writing various types of stories. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Appreciation of 
literature as a tool for further education; information on the extent of oppor- 
tunity and the qualifications necessary for economic success in the field of 
literature—positions open in connection with library, newspaper or magazine, 
possibilities of a career in independent effort. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Appreciation 
of reading as a worthy use of leisure time; ability to enjoy wholesome humor, 
beautiful poetry, great drama, essay, etc.; interests developed by extensive 
reading; participation in story telling hour, literary contests and social functions 
of the club. 
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Evolving High Standards of Conduct Through Literary Club Contacts. Devel- 
opment of high ethical standards through contact with noble characters in 
literature, through the study of literary genius’ philosophy, through a study 
of the social problems depicted in literature and the tests of character made 
in solving these personal and group conflicts; appreciation of the principles of 
chivalry and knighthood through the noble and renowned acts recorded in old 
English literature. 

Contributing to Worthy Home Life, Evaluation of own home life through 
comparison with home life depicted in various literary works, comparing the 
home life recorded in various stages of the nation’s progress; appreciation of 
reading as one of the delightful features of family life; ability to contribute 
more interesting conversation, to tell a story well, to increase interest in the 
literary section of the newspapers and magazines. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Appre- 
ciation of the fact that a nation and its literature change and grow together, 
that as a nation’s needs and knowledge grow it demands more and more books 
upon all subjects; appreciation of the old literary masterpieces and of modern 
literature and a realization of the interreaction of literature and the social, 
industrial and political movements; appreciation of the contributions of my- 
thology, folk tales, poetry of the bards to literature. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. Increased 
ability to understand human relationships through a study of great conflicts 
depicted in literature; ability to transfer attitude of critical analysis from 
literature to present day problems and conflicts and to see that the real difficulties 
among nations arise from the human factor rather than the problem itself; 
realization of the power of literature in molding public opinion and its respon- 
sibility for adjusting conflicts, 


Objectives to be Reached Through a Mathematics Club 


Contributing to Physical Fitness. Appreciation of the necessity for mental alert- 
ness, patience, and nerve-force in many situations involving mathematical speed 
and accuracy, which qualities are in turn dependent upon physical fitness; appli- 
cation of the laws of room hygiene in carrying on club activities; appreciation 
of the contribution of mathematics in medical research and in health remedial 
work, 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena. 
Ability to read newspapers, magazines and books with greater comprehension 
through keener mathematical concepts of quantity, size, space, shape, raio, etc. ; 
appreciation of the use of mathematics in the functioning of recording and 
measuring instruments; ability to use such instruments in practical applications 
as leveling and grading; appreciation of the need of and ability to check results 
in business transactions. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Introduction to many fields of interest 
involving the use of mathematics such as astronomy, surveying, engineering, 
architecture, building, sciences, etc.; opportunity to develop particular abilities 
through research, demonstrations, talks before the club and assembly. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Club Activities. Development of 
a keener mathematical sense through activities challenging one’s best in mathe- 
matical contests, games, and club projects; introduction to higher mathematical 
skills than is possible in the classroom such as development of formulas, tables, 
correlation, etc.; appreciation of and some ability in the use of scientific 
measuring instruments as telescopes, taximeter, planimeter, calorimeter, transit, 
rod, chain, sextant, etc.; ability to devise and use short cuts in mathematical 
computations. 
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. Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Appreciation of 


the instrumental value of mathematics in economic situations; knowledge of 
the occupations in which mathematical skill is necessary as engineering, sur- 
veying, architecture, banking, brokerage, insurance, pharmacy, railroading and 
many others; better preparation for advanced training through continued study 
of mathematical principles. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Participation 
in mathematical games, puzzles, and in social activities of the club; appreciation 
of the geometrical form in art through visits to art galleries, exhibitions of 
pottery; appreciation of the geometrical form in nature—leaf and flower forms; 
practice in adapting mathematics to practical uses as making of polyhedrons to 
be used as candy boxes, making of valentines, Christmas cards involving 
mathematical concepts. 


. Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Application 


of the principles of ethics in all club activities; ability to observe law through 
living up to the rules of the club and the school; performance of some real 
service for the school. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Membership. Application of mathematics to the 
problems of the home such as budgeting and accounting, landscape gardening, 
etc.; ability to discuss with the family the problems and projects of the club; 
keener appreciation of the family income and its relative distribution among 
the members of the family through actually working out family problems in the 
club. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Knowledge 
of the contribution to civilization of the early Egyptians, of the more scientific 
contributions of the Greeks, Pythagoras, Manaechmus, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Posidonius, etc.; appreciation of the contribution of mathematics to the progress 
of science and invention, industry and our national development. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. Appreciation 
of the mathematical contribution of people of other countries in their develop- 
ment of science and its applications; appreciation of our personal debt to the 
untiring efforts of great mathematicians of the present as well as of the past. 


Objectives to be Attained Through a Science Club 


Contributing to Physical Fitness. Information on the advances made by science 
in the control of health—prevention and cure of disease, nutrition, body cleansing 
agents, disinfectants, etc.; appreciation of the buncombe regarding health found 
in the newspapers and magazines together with information upon sources of 
authority upon health problems; realization of the need for physical fitness in 
carrying on the work of science together with a desire to form healthful habits 
of daily living; ability and desire to use scientific knowledge in promoting 
community health. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Scientific Work. Appreciation of 
the constant use of science in daily life of a good citizen; ability to read with 
greater understanding newspapers, magazines and books dealing with scientific 
principles; application of mathematical knowledge in understanding the func- 
tioning of scientific instruments as taximeter, planimeter, telescope, calorimeter, 
sextant and others; and the utilitarian applications in the home. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Providing further fields for exploration 
of individual characteristics and abilities through a deeper study of the lives 
and contributions of such men as Franklin, Pasteur, Newton, Priestley, Edison, 
Einstein, through talks and contacts with interesting and worthy outside scien- 
tific leaders; information upon the possibilities of science as a vocation; 
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development of initiative and poise and the discovery of the particular science 
in which the natural ability lies through participation in the club programs. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in the Activities of the Science Club. 
Ability to use scientific knowledge in a variety of applications for the benefit 
of the individual, the school, the home and the community; ability to do simple 
research work in science; stimulation of wholesome and scholastic competition 
in the various science groups of the club; development of leadership, reliability 
in the performing of the duties of office and through contributions to the pro- 
grams; growth in poise and initiative through public speaking in the club and 
before the student body. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training Through the 
Contacts Made in the Science Club. An appreciation of the close relationship 
between success in the science club and success in the occupations; information 
upon the possibilities the sciences offer for a career together with contacts with 
scientific vocations so that the pupil may learn what inducements they offer for 
his life’s work. 


. Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities of the Science 


Club. Information on the recreational uses of science stimulation of worth 
while scientific hobbies that may develop into useful projects; appreciation of 
the value of the right kind of play; participation in the social activities of the 
club; establishment of the habit of using spare time in a worthy manner through 
experience gained in the science club. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Application 
of the principles of ethics in all club experiences; an appreciation of the uni- 
versality of law observance through knowledge of functioning of scientific laws; 
appreciation of the necessity for co-operation, loyalty and self-control in pro- 
moting the activities of the club; appreciation of the importance of accuracy 
and truth through scientific feeling developed in simple research; appreciation 
of the value of promptness and speed in executing club duties; ability to use 
one’s scientific knowledge for the advancement of the school, home and com- 
munity. 


. Contributing to Worthy Home Life by Contacts in the Science Club. Appli- 


cation of the principles of science to home activities in the matter of foods, 
clothing, laundry, heating, lighting, ventilation, sanitation, and in the recrea- 
tional phases, radio, victrola, photography; ability to discuss intelligently and 
with enjoyment the problems and projects of the club and the matters of current 
interest in the field of science. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Ability to 
see the value to our present civilization of the work of scientists in the past; 
appreciation of the power of science as a constructive and as a destructive force 
through realization of the manner in which men in the past have used scientific 
knowledge. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An appre- 
ciation of the fact that our sciences have been brought to their present develop- 
ment through the work of the scientists of all nations, by discussions, reports 
and talks by eminent scientists; realization of the value of co-operative work 
of the scientists of several nations upon specific problems such as the work 
of the International Committee on Atomic Weights; broadening of the demo- 
cratic spirit by meeting in the club pupils of other nations, races and creed who 
are commonly interested in science. 


Objectives to be Reached Through a Social Science Club 


. Contributing to Physical Fitness. Realization of the danger of national decay 
without physical fitness gained through a study of the relation of political 
supremacy and the physical supremacy of a people; appreciation of the present 
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interest in health gained through study of the conditions which gave impetus 
to the health investigations—England’s interest from the disclosures of the 
results of conscription in the Boer War, America’s interest as a result of the 
findings of the recent draft board; appreciation of the part played by physical 
activity in the education of primitive people, the unique position of the gym- 
nasium in Greek education, the lessened interest during the Middle Ages, the 
revival of interest during the Renaissance, and the increased interest in the 
latter centuries. 


. Application of the Fundamental Processes to Social Science Club Activities. 
Ability to read with greater understanding current magazines dealing with 
social science subjects, Literary Digest, Review of Reviews, Worlds Work, 
National Geographic, etc.; information upon significant terms appearing in such 
literature; practice in the use of good English in all club discussions and reports; 
ability to write a good business letter through practice in writing for circulars, 
booklets in obtaining material for historic and geographic reports; participation 
in the management and control of the school; ability to conduct the club meet- 
ings according to parliamentary procedure. 


. Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Opportunity to explore various fields 
through the great diversity of material covered by social science interests; 
opportunity to come in contact with leaders in the social science field by direct 
interview, lectures, radio, etc., ability to develop some phase of the work through 
club projects. 


. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum. Opportunity to develop original 
work through simple social science research, through preparing balopticon 
lectures on history and geography interests, through dramatization, pageantry; 
ability to pay careful attention to historic facts in developing a project; par- 
ticipation in the control and management of the school as a part of club 
responsibility ; development of leadership in conducting elections. 


. Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Knowledge of 
the various pursuits through biographical study and discussion of great men 
and women in various walks of life and through contacts with local leaders in 
the field of social science; appreciation of the value of social science training in 
further educational work in any line. 


. Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Appreciation 
of the cultural life of the various peoples through a study of the varied interests 
and activities of the people; participation in visits to places of geographical 
and historical interest, and in purely social affairs. 


. Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Appreciation 
of the close relationship between national progress and prosperity and a sense 
of the rise and fall of various nations; appreciation of American ideals and a 
development of patriotic spirit through participating in the oath of allegiance, 
saluting the flag, upholding the Patriot’s Creed, preparing assembly programs 
celebrating patriotic days; development of right attitudes and habits in obeying 
laws, reporting law breakers, expressing disapproval of persons who act dis- 
honestly through a heightened sense of the duties of citizenship. 


. Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Ability and willingness to make the home 
a better place in which to live through knowledge gained through social science 
club activities; participation at home in intelligent discussion of current political, 
social, civic, economic, industrial and moral problems as a result of experiences 
in club life; appreciation of the contribution which the home can make to the 
well being of the nation; realization of the comforts and luxuries which we 
enjoy in our home life which our forefathers did not know. 


. Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. A knowl- 
edge of the sacrifices made by the patriots of yesterday which have brought 
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our institutions to their present standards; appreciation of the nature of 
modern social problems through a study of the past as, for instance, the labor 
problem of the Middle Ages as a basis for understanding modern labor unions, 
the relationship between the ancient guild and the modern lodge organizations, 
the contribution of feudalism and chivalry to present day civilization. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. Ability to 
create intelligent public opinion and an attitude of sympathy for people of 
other nations through bringing out significant facts in international relations 
and through creating the feeling that there is no problem in the field of inter- 
national politics for which an adjustment could not be worked out if only the 
right spirit and right method were employed to find it; a true evaluation of the 
contributions of other nations to our development. 


Objectives to be Reached Through an Art Club 


. Contributing to Physical Fitness, Realization that success in art is dependent 


in a large measure upon untiring patience and physical strength; information 
upon correct postures for drawing, painting, etc. in order to reduce fatigue; 
appreciation of the value of good lighting. 


. Application of the Fundamental Processes in Art Activities. Application of the 


concepts of space, measurement, shape, size, in the art principles of space 
division, balance, subordination, repetition; ability to use the common curves 
and isometric projection in applied art work; appreciation of the art in news- 
papers, magazines and books; ability to use dimensions accurately. 


. Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Participation in a variety of art activities 


to discover interest and ability in some drawing, cartooning, commercial- 
lettering, sign making, advertising, silhouette, pencraft, watercolor, oil painting, 
charcoal drawing, clay and wax modeling, map making and as many other 
phases as there are interests. 


. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Art Work. Further development 


of skill in some line of art work for the school or home; cultivation of a sense 
of artistic discrimination; ability to appreciate and collect, when possible, real 
art objects; use of originality in creating art work. 


Preparation for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Information on 
economic activities involving art talent with as much practice in that field as is 
possible—cartooning, poster making, lettering, sign making, illustrating, sketch- 
ing, etching, costume designing, interior decoration and exterior decoration, 
photography, map drawing, architecture, ceramics, stage decoration, etc. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Participation 
in production of beautiful things for the school and the home; preparing school 
exhibits; participation in club visits to art galleries, museums, antique shops, 
theatres, and studios. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Appreciation 
of art as a refining influence, the influence of beauty expressed in pictures, 
architecture, gardening, home decoration; in leading thoughts upward and away 
from the lower levels of life; ability to co-operate, to do some real service for 
the school and community in making scenery, posters, illustrating publications, 
etc. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Ability to apply artistic knowledge in 
beautifying the interior and exterior of the home in making or selecting and 
arranging furnishings and household accessories and in planning and caring 
for the lawn, shrubs, flowers, etc.; ability to enjoy with the family such maga- 
zines as House Beautiful, House and Garden, Arts and Crafts, etc. 
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. Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Appreciation 


of the philosophy of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Ruskin, regarding the 
laws of beauty and utility; study of the ancient art with an appreciation of the 
fact that the same artistic principles are applied in modern art; an appreciation 
of the masterpieces of the past in painting, sculpturing, architecture, etching and 
what their influence has been on the national life of that country. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An appre- 
ciation of the vast power which art has in international life as shown by 
cartoons, photographic art, pictorial art, etc., together with a desire to use one’s 
art talent in promoting friendly relations. 


Objectives to be Attained Through a Glee Club 


. Contributing to Physical Fitness. Appreciation of health as a factor in musical 


success; information on and practice in increasing the vital capacity and 
strengthening the breathing power and control of voice; appreciation of the 
structure, functioning and care of the voice; information upon the proper posture 
for most effective voice work; development of poise by rhythmic physical 
exercise with songs, 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Glee Club Activities. Ability to 
read music and to read musical magazines with more enjoyment as a result 
of knowledge gained in the glee club; ability to plan, organize and execute the 
business of the club; ability to apply mental functions in music memory con- 
tests; ability to use good English in conversation and in making reports; con- 
tributions of certain music masters; ability to enunciate in singing. 


. Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Ability and disposition to participate in 


the activities of the club; opportunity to discover particular abilities through 
try-outs for various parts in musical productions and in the business manage- 
ment of club projects—arranging for advertising in the programs, selling of 
tickets, ushering, contract with orchestra, etc. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum. Ability to discriminate between good 
and poor music in the vocal aspect; ability to sing in unison; appreciation of 
correct technique and a desire to attain it; opportunity to use one’s best effort 
in singing in programs and concert work either as a soloist or in the chorus; 
opportunity to use one’s executive ability in making concerts a financial success; 
development of poise and self reliance through public performances. 


Preparation for Economic Independence or Advanced Training in Voice. In- 
formation upon the possibilities of a career in music through study of concert, 
stage, opera music and through study of the biography of eminent vocalists; 
knowledge of advanced schools of music and of instructors with whom one 
might continue voice study. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Participation 
in operettas, cantatas, assembly performances, musical contests; development of 
music appreciation through knowledge of great music, through listening to great 
music in concert, opera on victrola; awakening of one’s emotional nature 
through listening to good music; ability to respond to the beauty in music and 
to appreciate vocal music to the extent of forming active measurements of the 
value of musical experiences; participation in the social activities of the club. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Application 
of the principles of ethics in all club activities; development of fineness of 
feeling through musical appreciation which stimulates the highest type of 
idealism; ability to co-operate with the group for the success of the musical 
productions or other club project; performance of some real service for the 
school and for the community through giving benefit performances, 
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Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Ability to contribute to the social life of 
the family through repertory of songs learned in glee club; ability and desire 
to respond to simple entertainment in the home through enjoyment of musical 
games, songs, and musical discussion. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. An in- 
creased understanding of modern music through a study of the music of 
primitive times, through classical, romantic and modern times as an ex- 
pression of the national spirit and ideals; appreciation of the contribution of 
the Indians to music through a study of the “White Dog,” a song of the 
Navajos, through adaptations of Indian themes as “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” or an idealization of an Indian theme as McDowell’s “From an Indian 
Lodge,” better understanding of the negro through acquaintance of negro 
spirituals and through Foster’s songs. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relations. A truer under- 
standing of the spirit of a nation through an appreciation of the music of the 
country; appreciation of the power of music in unifying various sections of the 
country or different countries; true Americanization of the foreign born 
through folk, patriotic and operatic songs. 


Objectives to be Attained Through a Commercial Club 


Contributing to Physical Fitness. An appreciation of the necessity for physical 
well being for commercial success through a consideration of the outstanding 
business men and women of the nation and their practices in keeping physically 
fit; talks on the health requisite in business by local business men; knowledge 
through practice of the hygiene of a business room; appreciation of the 
necessity for personal cleanliness, especially in business situations. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes in Commercial Transactions, In- 
creased ability to read newspapers, magazines and books through knowledge of 
business and legal terms used; practice in writing business, social, legal letters 
and documents; appreciation of the extensive use of mathematics in all busi- 
ness transactions and of the need for speed and accuracy in computation; 
practice in checking all business transactions. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Opportunity to discover particular 
interests in commercial lines through talks by business men, visits to business 
houses, and a consideration of the business world in general; opportunity to 
work on problems in the phase of greatest interest. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Commercial Club Activities. 
Appreciation of the need of mental alertness in business; ability to discern 
strength and weakness in a business letter; ability to acquire speed and accuracy 
in office practices; appreciation of office organization and management through 
visits to well organized offices. 


Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Knowledge of 
various commercial pursuits and contact with as many kinds of businesses as 
possible; increased skill in the use of office machines as the multigraph, mimeo- 
graph, addressograph, check writer, comptometer, typewriter, etc. 


Participation in Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Participation in visits 
to modern business houses to observe equipment and procedure; establishment 
of the need of proper use of leisure through suggestions and activities of the 
club in a social way; development of a hobby. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Apprecia- 
tion of the fact that ethical standards are higher than legal standards; develop- 
ment of a code of ethics for business relations; appreciation of the value of 
good manners in business contacts; information upon citizenship duties and 
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responsibilities; practice in putting group needs above personal desires; training 
in co-operative group efforts. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. Ability to apply business methods in the 
operation of the home; budgeting, accounting, check records, filing, etc. 


. Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Realization 


of the greatness of present day business through a consideration of the develop- 
ment of commerce and the underlying reasons for changing methods in business 
practices; appreciation of the rapid growth of business, 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relations. Realization of 
the contribution which business organization has made to organization of 
governmental functions through a comparison of their methods; understanding 
of the spirit of other nations through our commercial relations with them. 


Objectives to be Realized Through a Home Economics Club 


. Contributing to Physical Fitness. Appreciation of the need of physical fitness 


for a homemaker to perform her duties and for social activities; development of 
better health habits in the matter of regular exercise, better posture, regular 
rest, correct eating, suitable clothing, personal hygiene, care of the house through 
knowledge gained in discussions, health plays, reading of health magazines, 
attending lectures upon health; appreciation of the natural beauty of a well 
developed healthful being; application of all the laws of health in club meetings, 
entertainments or social service projects. 


Application of the Fundamental Process in Club Activity. Ability to read with 
greater understanding magazines, books and newspapers dealing with home 
economic subjects; ability to discriminate between scientific contributions and 
fads-and-fancies, especially in the matter of dietetics; practice in planning, 
organizing, and participating in the economic problems connected with teas, 
receptions, picnics, plays, etc.; appreciation of the value of correct presentation 
of facts and the relation of these facts to artistic representation; practice in 
accounting and budgeting; ability to conduct a meeting according to parlia- 
mentary procedure, 


. Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Information on and practice in conduct- 


ing various types of social activity as a means of discovery ability for some 
particular phase of social life; opportunity to use native talent in the enter- 
tainment features of the programs; discovery of executive ability through 
leadership in the organization and carrying out of projects; in designing cos- 
tumes, stage settings, making table decorations or favors, etc. 


. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum, Participation in all the club activities ; 


ability to lead groups in the various activities; appreciation of the value of 
organization, neatness and accuracy; ability to discuss recent contributions to 
the science and art of home-making; development of poise and resourcefulness 
through appearing before an audience; development of powers of observation 
and initiative that will function in all activities; development of the feeling of 
individual responsibility for the success of the various activities. 


. Preparation for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Introduction 


to a varied field from which to choose a vocation either to enter directly upon 
completion of school or in which to seek further training; a consideration of 
the possibilities and need of further home economics training; information on 
where and how to receive such training; establishment of contacts with local 
business houses where home economic service may be needed; participation in 
as many processes as is possible; development of the ability to meet people 
in a natural but business-like way. 
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Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Appreciation 
of the value of participating in the activities of the club as training for worthy 
and satisfying use of leisure time both now and as an adult; development of 
ability in some form of aesthetic or recreational life; participation in club visits 
to exhibits, musicals, theatres, museums, art galleries, antique shops, stores, 
fairs, fashion shows, markets, dairies and any other places of interest to home 
economic students. 


Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Appreciation 
of and information on the basic principles involved in social group life; appre- 
ciation of the need for fine manners and social ease; information on courtesy 
in the home, on the campus, on the street, in the classroom, at the theatre, at 
church, in a restaurant, etc.; information on the ethics of hospitality; appre- 
ciation of simplicity and genuineness in all social conduct; cultivation of an 
ability to meet people in an easy friendly manner and to make friends by means 
of consciously directed effort; ability to render some real service to the school 
and community through co-operating with community enterprises as Better 
Homes Movement, Community Food and Clothing Center, Red Cross, Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, etc. 


Contributing to Worthy Home Life. An appreciation of the fact that in the 
home, as elsewhere, the foundation of good manners lies in the consideration 
of others; training in co-operation, courtesy, respect for authority, tolerance, 
cheerfulness, dependability in the club which should operate in the home life; 
appreciation of the value of simple home entertainment and some information 
on such types of recreational activity. 


Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. An appre- 
ciation of past social customs and knowledge of their relation to present day 
customs through information concerning the origin of accepted customs; 
appreciation of modern clothing comforts through a comparison with past 
modes; appreciation of modern household conveniences through comparison 
with past conditions. Appreciation of the contributions of pioneers in home 
economics—Ellen Richards, Catherine Beecher, Emma Willard. 


Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An appre- 
ciation of the need for co-operation and fair play existing within the group 
and with other groups; accelerating the Americanization of the foreign born 
through information on social customs and activities in the United States; 
appreciation of the customs of other countries through association with foreign 
students, through dramatic representation of such customs, through the knowl- 
edge of food habits and living conditions in those countries and thus a larger 
appreciation of our own social ideals and activities, 


Objectives to be Attained in a Modern Language Club 


Contributing to Physical Fitness Through Club Activities. An appreciation of 
the dependence or ability to do the club work upon physical fitness; development 
of proper health habits through study of health rules, newspaper and magazine 
articles on health written in the foreign language; appreciation of the contri- 
butions to healthful living which the various foreign countries have made; 
knowledge of the health conditions prevalent in the country whose language is 
being studied and appreciation of the relation of national success and the 
health of that people; development of poise and grace through playing the 
games of the country; application of the principles of room hygiene in carrying 
on the club meetings and entertainments; appreciation of the necessity of being 
well groomed at the club meetings. 

Application of the Fundamental Processes in Scientific and Social Phenomena 
in Modern Language Group. Ability to read more easily and with more com- 
prehension, to write more freely and to speak more fluently the foreign language 
through an enlargement of the vocabulary; appreciation of the desirability of 
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making a conscious effort to enlarge the eye span in reading the foreign news- 
papers, magazines and books; ability to write the language with greater precision 
of meaning through correspondence with foreign people and through preparing 
reports for the club meetings; ability to speak the language in making oral 
reports, taking part in dramatics and playing games in the foreign tongue; 
knowledge of the monetary conditions in the foreign country and the current 
practices of money exchange; practice in financing the club projects. 


Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes. Stimulation of interest beyond that of 
the class room in the language, customs, literature, art, music of the people 
whose language is being studied through dramatization, games, songs, choruses, 
motion pictures, debate, visits to places of foreign origin and management, 
visits to foreign homes; opportunities to discover linguistic aptitude. 


Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Modern Language Club. Oppor- 
tunity to delve more deeply into some phases of the language than may be 
done in class; ability to sense the feeling of the language, to acquire excellence 
in the expression of thought in that language through attendance at concerts, 
lectures, church service, etc., where the language is spoken and through directed 
reading; ability to discuss and analyze the books and plays written in the 
language; ability through committee work to devise and present a worthy 
program ; ability to participate in the musical program of the club using foreign 
musical instruments and songs written in the foreign language. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Further prepara- 
tion for advanced study in the language through extended opportunity to read, 
write and speak the language; listening to addresses by foreign people, corre- 
spondence with foreign students; information upon the possibilities of a career 
in a foreign country or in this country where the language would be a pre- 
requisite; information on the geographic and economic condition of the country; 
knowledge of the business forms and customs of the country. 


Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Appreciation 
of the intrinsic value of the language; the music, art, and drama of the foreign 
people through participation in choruses, amusements, games, sports, dramas, 
crossword puzzles and celebrations of the foreign fete days. 

Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Application 
of the principles of ethics to all club activities; development of the spirit of 
service through social service in the foreign district; appreciation of the neces- 
sity of observing laws and rules in carrying out the club activities; comparison 
of the foreign tradition and the American heritage of right conduct. 


8. Contributing to Worthy Home Life. An intelligent appreciation of the worth 
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while features of the foreign home life through a deeper study of their home 
conditions and customs; appreciation of the social usage of the language; 
ability to discuss at home the current problems in regard to America’s relation 
with that country, the art, literature of the country. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Better 
acquaintance with the history of the institutions and customs of the people whose 
language is being studied; an understanding of the salient characteristics of the 
race and its contribution to society in exploration, art, architecture, music, 
science, literature and commerce. 

Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. Apprecia- 
tion of the problems to be solved to foster better feeling between America and 
the foreign country; ability to develop a broader, more world wide outlook and 
consequently breaking down of prejudices and provincialisms through a study 
of the economic, political, social, and religious traditions of the country; 
appreciation of the men and women of the foreign nation who have made 
outstanding contributions to civilization; realization of the growing inter- 
dependence of America and the foreign country through a study of commercial 
relations. 
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|COMMENT+sAND~CRITICISM 


WHY NOT A CALIFORNIA-NEVADA ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES? 


WM. M. PROCTOR 
Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 


ALIFORNIA and Nevada are the only states in the West which are not 
C included in some regional association of colleges and secondary schools. 

We have our High School Principals Convention and many representatives 
of colleges are unofficially present and take part on the program. There is not, 
however, as there should be, an association to which colleges and high schools can 
elect or appoint delegates who could meet to discuss and legislate upon problems 
of mutual interest and concern. This is well illustrated by the program of the 
forthcoming Principals Convention. On the program there is to be a discussion 
of entrance requirements. This will be participated in by high school principals, 
teachers college presidents, and representatives of the University of California. 
Two different committees have been working on the problem, each without knowing 
what the other is doing. The junior colleges may be heard from, but if so it will 
be only incidentally. Yet there are some thirty-six or seven public junior colleges 
in the State, and regulations affecting their very existence even, may be adopted by 
bodies before which they have not had an opportunity to be heard. The same is true 
in reference to the high schools. 

An association made up of public and private secondary schools, public and 
private junior colleges, and public and private four year standard colleges and 
universities, in the states of California and Nevada, would be able to afford a 
forum where live problems could be taken up. Standing committees, or commis- 
sions, could be appointed, whereon representatives of all types of institutions could 
be placed. These commissions would make detailed studies and reports on prob- 
lems affecting the relations between colleges, junior colleges, teachers colleges and 
secondary schools in the California-Nevada region. Based on these studies and 
reports resolutions setting up accrediting and admission standards would be intro- 
duced and discussed. All parties at interest would have a chance to be heard and 
conclusions reached would have the backing of the association. 

The writer had occasion to visit a small college in Michigan in 1925. When 
the acting head of the institution was asked if the college belonged to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the reply was in the 
negative. He said it required an endowment of a certain amount and library and 
laboratory equipment up to a certain standard before a college could be a member 
of the association. He stated, however, that they were making every effort to come 
up to the standards set by the Association as membership meant a great deal to any 
college in that region. 

With the rapid development of junior colleges, both public and private, there 
is an increasing demand for some standardizing agency outside of the State Uni- 
versity and the State Board of Education. An agency, in other words, where all 
points of view and all types of institutions concerned have a voice in the pro- 
ceedings and are entitled to representation as soon as they have met the standards 
set up for membership. Why not start with the existing “California Society for 
the Study of Secondary Education” and work it over into an Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for California and Nevada? THe QuarTERLy 
could become the organ of the new association and the meetings might be held 
annually in connection with the High School Principals Convention. The motion 
is made and seconded, all those in favor, say aye! 
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FOOTBALL 


MPHASIS upon individual differences is supposed to be almost a specific for 
© the educational illness of large numbers. Much attention has been given to 

differences in intelligence, to special abilities, various ages, and the like. 
Apparently little thought has been given the fact that adjusting an institution to 
individual differences implies need for recognition of differences in abilities and 
tastes for extra-curricular activities. 


It is respectfully suggested, not for the first time, but most emphatically, that 
the school which permits school spirit to become focalized around football to the 
glory of that one activity in which but a few can participate, is emphasizing one 
ability, and enjoining passivity upon the many whose abilities are probably more 
educational in nature, to remain unexercised because unencouraged. 

To many of us classroom teachers it would seem a good idea to take the greatly 
touted seven cardinal principles of education out of the academic cloisters, to take 
them so seriously that each is provided for in the activities which the school fosters. 
School publications might be expected to play up as of equal importance with foot- 
ball; also, such other activities as debating, music, science clubs, journalism, radio, 
photography, collecting, various societies, school government, current events. But 
im this, as well as in the narrower field of sport itself, the only principle that holds 
seems to be the stupid one that an activity is minor because many students can or 
do participate. 

There is a division of opinion among the many teachers who would deflate 
spectacular sectional sport. We can not agree if football, as opposed to these other 
activities, represents administrative taste, or if administrators fear to stand before 
the public for activities of a less sensational but more educational nature. 


That the glorification of the few is undemocratic has been frequently pointed 
out. Less attention has been given the viewpoint that thereby individual differences 
are sacrificed. In fact, worse than this, an unbalanced conception of values is 
built into the mind of the child. Students strive for football glory who could 
easier, and with greater individual and social profit merit attention as public 
speakers, chemists, or mechanics. Unfortunately, the universities set the high 
schools a glorious example. 


Obviously, the income derived from gate receipts is the main attraction of 
football from the principal’s point of view. The claim is made that this income 
supports other activities. Granting this, although it might frequently be questioned 
or proved unnecessary, we face ends openly justifying means which degrade edu- 
cation, detract from efficiency, interfere with instruction, and impede provision for 
individual differences. A sideshow usurps the main event. Furthermore, Dr. E. W. 
Bailey of the University of California is authority for the opinion that competitive 
athletics are to blame for 20 per cent increase in tuberculosis among high school 
students, despite a decrease in the country as a whole. 


There is a strong temptation to be specific, to cite person and instance, for the 
high school football situation in some localities “smells to heaven.” The complacent 
disregard by some administrators and coaches (physical instructors) of the whole 
purpose of amateur sport is appalling. 

It is almost trite to remark that our educational practice, with respect to 
individual differences, is so far behind theory as to be discouraging. Leaders in 
practice are actually leading, in many instances, neither teachers nor community. 
A leader in physical education is needed who will stand out against the demoraliza- 
tion of sport, and who will insist upon the adjustment of his subject to individual 
differences in activities of genuine educational value. 


Harry C. STEINMETZ, 
Instructor in Psychology, San Mateo District Junior College. 























CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION AND BOOKS 


We have just been reading the Sixth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, which is concerned solely with the development of the 
secondary school curriculum. In Chapter One, the Yearbook points out 
that the American high school is still a selective institution, since a third 
of those who enter never reach the second year, and considerably less than 
half graduate. 

In theory, however, progressive thinkers in America have rejected 
the principle of selection, and the rapid growth of secondary schools in 
this country indicates that practice will soon agree with the theory. We 
are facing the problem of educating in our secondary schools a cross- 
section of American society. 

As Professor Koos has pointed out in his recent book on The American 
Secondary School, the old American high schol has extended not only 
horizontally to take in all adolescents from all grades of society and of all 
grades of ability, but it has extended vertically also—downward into the 
junior high school and upward into the junior college. 

This rapid extension of secondary education, peculiar to the United 
States, has created the problems of the curriculum with which the Year- 
book struggles. It has created many problems that cause the educational 
publisher to struggle also. When a select group studied a limited group 
of fixed subjects, the textbook problems were simple. Algebra, Geometry, 
Latin, English, Physics differed little from school to school. Certainly 
within any one school the course of study was fixed for any one subject. 
If the student could not conform he was compelled to fall out. 

Today, everyone interested in secondary education knows that the prob- 
lem is complex and perplexing. In the ninth grade, for example, whether 
in junior high school or in the four-year high school, there are students 
who need a regular or standard course in algebra, organized so it will 
prepare them for later courses in mathematics and science and for college 
entrance. Other groups kept in school by compulsory attendance laws or 
hampered by limited intelligence are incapable of studying algebra at all. 
The problem in English is even more perplexing, but courses must be 
provided for all of these students and textbooks must be devised to meet 
the varied need of these different types of pupils. 


A Wealth of Supplementary Materials Needed 


Under these conditions, the old theory of one reference book for each 
subject adopted for a long period of years creates an impossible situation. 
Many classes need a great wealth of supplementary materials to enrich the 
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curriculum. This means better libraries, liberally supported, but it also 
means extra sets of books for daily classroom use. In other classes it 
means that drill books, work books, maps, map exercises, standard tests, 
and other materials not available in previous years, are needed to supple- 
ment the regular texts. In many other cases it means that two or more 


sections in the same school must be supplied with textbooks and drill 
materials radically different. 


In solving this problem, secondary school teachers and administrators 
might benefit by the experience of the elementary schools. Recent progress 
in elementary school work, particularly in reading, would have been im- 
possible without the variety and quality of material that has been provided. 
Where the pupil in the early grades formerly read one book a year he may 
read ten or more in a modern school. 


Many schools spend a great deal of valuable time and money in de- 
veloping modern curricula and then leave their teachers to handle new 
courses hampered by texts that do not fit the new courses—a situation 
wholly inconsistent and wasteful. 


If the problems of the secondary school curriculum are solved satis- 
factorily, regulations must be made to provide new materials when they 
are needed and make them available when and where needed. The system 
must be flexible enough to permit this, and it must be far-sighted enough 
to provide adequate variety as well as quantity. 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK ON HYGIENE 


Hygiene, a textbook for college students, by Florence Lyndon Meredith, M. D., 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, is a real contribution to human welfare. 
It is more than a textbook. It is a book that has great value for a school, a private, 
or a public library. Health culture does not need promotion. The public and the 
individual recognize that it is the foundation of financial success, professional 
advancement, self expression, happiness, beauty, and comfort. The subjects treated 
are: Introduction, 59 pages; Anatomy and Physiology, 160 pages; Pathological 
Conditions, 80 pages; Hygiene, 376 pages. 

These statements do not convey any idea of the scientific approach blended 
with common sense, the clearness of expression, the felicity in phrasing, the new- 
ness of interpretation, and the recognition of the natural laws of the functions of 
the body, as they are found in this book. Hygiene, by Florence Lyndon Meredith, is 
well worthwhile a careful reading. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. Price, $3.50. 

















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


There have been rapid changes during the past few years not only in 
business practice and procedure, but teaching methods as well. In book- 
keeping especially, a tendency toward the single, instead of the double, 
period recitation has developed. This has resulted in a need for more 
flexible material. 


From the very beginning, our company has been noted for its revisions 
of bookkeeping material to keep abreast of the times. The Sixteenth 
Edition of the 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, now coming 


from the press, is entirely rewritten, and the following important changes 
have been made: 


1. From the simplest form of equation the subject is developed through 
the journal. 

2. Shorter exercises. 

3. Shorter practice sets. 
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With these shorter sets the student gets more practice in opening and 
closing books. They also make it possible to apply the principles to a 
greater variety of businesses. These sets may be had with or without 
business papers. 

The 20th Century has always been known for its splendid presentation 
of subject matter and the Sixteenth Edition is superior in this respect. 
For instance, arbitrary rules for debiting and crediting are entirely absent. 
Practically all texts in the past have done one of two things: Either they 
have given a formidable list of rules or a single rule with instructions 
that it should be applied to every case. Of course, it was almost impossible 
to apply this arbitrary rule to unusual cases. However, with the equation 
used as a basis for the lessons, the student “reasons out” the method of 
recording increases and decreases in assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. 

Mr. Baker, the author of the previous editions of 20th Century, has 
associated with him in this edition Mr. Alva Leroy Prickett, M. A., Head 
of the Accounting Control Department of the University of Indiana. The 
book was edited by Dr. E. G. Blackstone of the University of Iowa, another 
nationally known commercial educator. 

With this new text we shall have a very complete series of objective 
tests prepared by P. A. Carlson of the Whitewater, Wisconsin, State 
Teachers College. These are to be arranged for daily or weekly use. We 
were the first to prepare standard tests for bookkeeping teachers. Since 
these tests were the first, they were more or less an experiment. Now, 
however, these have passed the experimental stage, and teachers can look 
forward to something unusually fine in this new series. 

High school administrators and teachers are urged to request an 
examination copy of this new text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
526 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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THE SCIENTISTS SAY: 
“Ontogeny repeats Philogeny” 


which is merely the technical expression of the simple fact that the physical 
growth of every child follows the course of mankind’s development since 
the beginning of time. Sociologists tell us that this is to a certain extent 
true of social development. The child’s social experience and concepts 
widen from primitive to highly civilized forms. 


The Educators say: 
“Adapt curriculum organization to the child’s experience” 


In other words, we must give the child new ideas only when he has had 
some personal experience to which he can relate those ideas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hepner apply both theories in their civics textbook, 


The Good Citizen. The pupil’s introduction says, on page 1: 


“The earliest records of human history are stories of people living in groups. 
Such tales indicate that man’s most vital interests in those early times were 
closely related to the welfare of the other members of his tribe. Together the 
men organized fishing, hunting, and raiding expeditions. Together they pro- 
tected their scanty possessions from the attacks of their enemies. Together 
they won their victories, and together they celebrated their festivals. The man 
cast out by his tribe for his failure to work for its best interests was either 
killed by beasts of prey or enslaved by a neighboring tribe. Thus in the early 
stages of the development of our institutions it was absolutely impossible for a 
man to exist outside the protection of some group. 

“As civilization has advanced, people have gained more liberty to select 
their associates, to dwell where they please, to travel afar, and to adopt new 
manners and customs. However, a man’s greatest interests are still bound up 
with the welfare of others. . . . 

“In the following chapters we shall study some of the groups to which we 
belong. We shall see why these groups exist, what they do for us, and what 
are our obligations to them.” 


The social experience of the junior high school child, like that of the 
human race, begins with the family and broadens to an understanding of 
local, state, national, and world communities. Because it examines these 
groups in this order and from the pupil’s point of view, The Good Citizen 
makes a national and logical appeal to the junior high school pupil. It is 
based upon sound sociological and educational principles. 


The Good Citizen 
A Textbook mn Social and V ocational Civics 
By Walter R. Hepner 


Superintendent of Schools, Fresno, California 
and Frances K. Hepner 


Formerly Teacher in the Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 
1,330 practical problems, many of them concerning local conditions. 
179 illustrations, a large number of them showing California scenes. 

$1.40 postpaid. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
612 Howard Street, San Francisco 
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WHY DO STUDENTS FAIL? 


The usual answer given to this question in high school and in college 
is—“Because they do not know how to study.” 


The elementary schools are definitely tackling this problem with courses 
in work-type reading which are really courses in learning how to study. 
The Learn to Study Readers, developed by Dr. Ernest Horn and his 
associates, are being widely introduced into the California schools and are 
sure to lessen the number of failures in high schools and colleges. They 
teach pupils how to read with a purpose, how to select and organize in- 
formation, how to develop memory and the definite skills every successful 
student—and every successful citizen—must possess. High school prin- 
cipals and teachers will make their own work more effective by urging the 
introduction of the Learn to Study Readers in the lower grades. 


Senior high school and junior college students would profit further by 
a study of Book’s Learning How to Study and Work Effectively. 


For specific help in several subjects, we recommend the following new 
books published in the spring of 1928. These were all planned to meet 
the needs of the modern high school curriculum: 


Tanner’s Correct English—for ninth grade classes. This new text for 
the most difficult single course in the high school program has already 
been ordered by several schools among the approximately five thousand 
that have found Tanner’s Composition and Rhetoric so successful. 

Gray and Jenkin’s Latin for Today: Second Year Course completes 
the two-book series by two noted teachers of the subject. It represents 
the best methods demanded by the great revival of interest in this subject. 
It is based on sound scholarship, painstaking research, and thorough ex- 
perimentation. 


Hill’s Community and Vocational Civics—a new book for the ninth 
grade by one of the leading authorities in the teaching of the social studies. 
This represents another product of scholarly research, combined with 
classroom experimentation. 


Exercises and Tests in Geometry by Smith, Reeve, and Morss, the 
authors of Exercises and Tests in Algebra now used in hundreds of Cali- 
fornia schools. 

If you have not seen the new type examinations developed for high 
schools by the Department of Education of Harvard University, write us 
for samples of the Harvard Tests in French, Latin, Physics, Chemistry, 
and Social Studies, and the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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NEW ENTHUSIASMS FOR LATIN 


The enthusiasm we feel for the new Magoffin and Henry Latin-First 
Year, The Climax Series, has evidently caught others. The book came 
from the press in February, and in March was adopted on the first ballot 
for basal use in Indiana. Naturally we are delighted, but we can’t say 
that we are surprised. Latin-First Year is so alive that it arouses action 
and interest wherever it goes. 


Here are a few of the reactions that have reached us: 


From Proressor WENDELL W. WRIGHT, 
ASSISTANT Proressor oF EpucaTION, 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. 


“I am indeed happy to know that Magoffin and Henry’s Latin-First Year was 
adopted by the State Board of Education for use in Indiana. 

“It seems to me that this book gives Latin a new direction which is much more 
in line with the recent investigations concerning the teaching of Latin than any other 
book that I have seen. I believe the adoption of such a book as this means a new 
day educationally for Latin in Indiana.” 


From Dr. CHartes W. SIEDLER, 
CHAIRMAN DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, 
Watton Hicu ScHoot, New York Ciry. 


‘ “I should say that you have done something excellent and exceedingly worth 
while. 

“T think one of the best tributes that will come to you is this: My little daughter 
is in her second term of Latin, and is therefore able to express the high school 
students’ point of view. When I showed her your book, she clasped it to her heart 
and spontaneously exclaimed, ‘Isn’t it a wonderful Latin book! I wish we could 
use this!’ What better compliment could I pay you? 

“Personally, I think Latin-First Year will stand comparison with any text of 
its kind on the market.” 


From H. Osporne Ryper, 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, 
HAMLINE UNirversity, SAINT PauL, MINNESOTA, 


“I have carefully reviewed Latin-First Year and wish to recommend it most 
highly. It is the most attractive first year Latin book which has been published in 
this country. I have seen all the recent texts but this one easily surpasses them all 
in every respect. The grammar is so presented that the student is hardly aware of 
the grammar with all its intricacies. The objective of the authors is a growing 
acquaintance with the life, literature, law, and civilization of the Romans. 

“Every one to whom I have shown the book exclaims, ‘I wish I had had such an 
attractive book for my Latin study.’ The illustrations are excellent and are artisti- 
cally integrated with the lesson material. The cover design of bright Pompeian red 
with the ancient Greek vase is very beautiful. The type is varied in such a manner 
as to break up the dull monotony of the text. The connected stories with no num- 
bering of sentences represents a long departure from the detached sentences of 
former texts. The content of the book is admirable and gives the student a well- 
balanced emphasis upon all the varied factors in Latin study—archaeology, history, 
philology, Roman customs, and life, and the intimate relation of Latin to English. 

“Latin-First Year rightly deserves great success for it is the best text for 
beginners in this country.” 


May we send you one of the illustrated booklets describing Latin- 
First Year? 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


Artistic touch which the American people in recent years, and particularly 
in the closing months of 1927, have insisted on seeing in their automobiles, 
homes and furnishings, and other acquisitions, carries a very important mean- 
ing, according to Ray M. Hudson of the Bureau of Standards. “It means that 
America,” he said, “is up on a new level of living, with a broader appreciation 
of the importance of style, art and beauty.” 


This item, taken from the editorial column “Trend of the Times” in the 
Journal of Education for March 19, 1928, is gratifying news for all who 
are interested in the progress of art in the United States. It is particularly 
gratifying to such a school as the California School of Arts and Crafts, one 
of the pioneer American art schools to sponsor the application of art to 
practical problems. Art in industry, art in advertising, art in the schools, 
art in everyday life—these are the movements which, since its inception 
in 1907, the School has sought to forward. 


Likewise encouraging is an earlier news item (from the February, 
1927, issue of Everyday Art) treating of the same theme, the increasing 
emphasis being placed on art, and which includes the following resolution 
adopted by the Committee on Standards for Reorganization of Secondary 


School Curricula, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools : 


This committee recognizes the value of art as a distinctive contribution to the 
social, vocational, and leisure time objectives of the modern secondary school pro- 
gram. It therefore recommends that a unit of art be developed as a major subject 
for the junior high school. 


The endorsement of art by a committee of twenty outstanding educators 
in the Middle West is significant. . . .It is apparent that adequate recognition 
has not been given to art as a school subject in the past, and that the future 
holds infinite possibilities in the development of this subject. 


Here it might not be amiss to call attention to the fact that at their 
1927 meeting held at Dallas, the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association passed a resolution recommending that 
art be given equal consideration and support with other basic subjects. 

That California is not behind in its interest in art is proved by the fact 
that art has recently been given “major” standing in the high school cur- 
riculum. With this added recognition, it is increasingly important for the 
schools of the State to have specially trained art teachers, and it is just such 
teachers that the California School of Arts and Crafts is prepared to fur- 
nish. Graduates of our teacher-training course (holding the Bachelor’s 
degree in Art Education) are eminently qualified to give instruction in all 
phases of the arts and crafts—not only by reason of their extremely 
thorough art preparation, but also because of correlated work in academic 
subjects, as well as all courses in education required by the State. 

Illustrated catalogues of the present school year or the coming summer 
session (or both) will be gladly sent upon request. 


Frederick H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 
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We are the 


California Depository 


for School and College 
Textbooks of 


_——. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Ronald Press Company 
D. Van Nostrand Company 
E. P. Dutton Company 


TECHNICAL 
BOOK CO. 


525 Market St., San Francisco 


We have the most complete stock of Tech- 
nical, Scientific and Business Books in 
California. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 to August 3, 1928 


Over thirty art and craft courses 
of vital interest to art super- 
visors and teachers, and all other 
teachers called upon to handle 
any ‘phase of art instruction. 
Beautiful four-acre campus. De- 
lightful summer climate. 


Write for Summer Catalog Q-4 


er 


F. H. Meyer, Director 
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California School of 
Arts and Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue 
Oakland California 
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A High School Annual Is a Work of Art— 
The Perfection of Book Making. 


Experience, co-operation and artistic ability are 


the necessary qualifications of the printer of 


School Annuals. Our reliability is due as much to 


our years of specializing in this work as to the 


unusual facilities and services we offer for 


economy in producing Annuals of distinction. 
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LEDERER, STREET & ZEUS COMPANY 
Printers of School Annuals 


BERKELEY 


CALIFORNIA 
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done in the old Style, size 23 x 32 inches. Address, F. S. 
lor McGinnis, Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. 3. Sourn- 
ERN Paciric Company, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 





